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EVENTS OF 


HE Government’s Electricity Bill has received its 
Second Reading in the House of Commons, after 
a debate in which the scheme was attacked not 
only by the Labour Party, but also by a newly formed 
cave within the Tory Party. These attacks were osten- 
sibly directed from the most opposite standpoints; the 
Labour Party complaining that the scheme “ strengthens 
and extends the hold of profit-making companies over 
an indispensable public service,’’ and arguing, according 
to their wont, that the proper remedy is the nationaliza- 
tion of the whole electrical supply industry; while the 
Tory cave denounced the scheme as being, in Sir Charles 
Wilson’s words, “ nationalization of a very bad kind and 
spoliation also.’’ The emergence of this Tory cave is 
widely regarded as a portent, foreshadowing serious 
trouble to the Government when it comes to putting 
through the State purchase of mineral rights and the 
other measures of coal reprganization embodied in the 
Coal Commission’s report. Very likely this will prove 
correct, but the cave against the coal proposals will 
surely be rather differently composed to the present one. 
For the truth is that the Tory critics of the electricity 
scheme are by no means all of a reactionary or “ die- 
hard ’’ type, and there is a much greater affinity between 
their objections and the objections of many of the 
Labour critics than appears on the surface, despite the 
extreme divergence of their respective catchwords. 
* * * 

In this matter of electricity, indeed, the issue of 
public versus private enterprise is even more a false 
issue, distracting attention from the real one, than it is 
in most matters. The defects of our present system of 
electricity supply are mainly due, as the Minister of 
Transport rightly pointed out, to the fact that it has 
grown up (as was natural in the first instance) on 
municipal lines, each municipal area tending to have its 
own generating station. These municipal areas are far 
too small to form efficient units under modern conditions, 
which make long-distance transmissidn feasible ; and the 
need of the day is to substitute a national system of 
generation for a local one. Thus the real issue is that 
of national co-ordination versus local vested interests ; 
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and it makes comparatively little difference whether, on 
the one hand, these local vested interests are “ profit- 
making companies ”’ or the local authorities themselves, 
or whether, on the other hand, the co-ordinating 
authority is a Government department or a Board such 
as the Bill proposes to constitute, appointed entirely by 
the Minister of Transport, making no profits and raising 
money under Government guarantee. The misgivings of 
the local vested interests are not necessarily unreasonable 
misgivings ; it is precisely those localities which, by their 
own enterprise or by good fortune in having a more or 
less adequate area to deal with, have already got the best 
systems of electrical supply which stand to gain least 
from the new scheme, and which may therefore lose most 
if the scheme is a failure. Sir Charles Wilson, essentially, 
was voicing the natural apprehensions of such an up-to- 
date municipality, the municipality of Leeds; and it is 
far more to the point to treat him as the exponent of 
local rights against a grandiose nationa] scheme than as 
a last-ditch defender of capitalism against the taint of 


public enterprise. 
* * * 


The real questions are whether the proposals for 
national co-ordination are (1) really likely to improve 
matters, and (2) sufficiently vigorous. In view of the 
network of existing interests, it seems obvious that we 
must proceed by gradual co-ordination such as the Bill 
proposes; on the other hand, in view of the slow pro- 
gress during the last few years, it is, we think, equally 
clear that compulsory powers to override local obstruc- 
tion, such as the proposed Board will have, are essential. 
There is now an enormous weight of authority behind - 
the general project of the Bill. A succession of Com- 
mittees, the Coal Conservation Committee, the William- 
son Committee, and now the Weir Committee, on whose 
Report the Bill is based, have all reached virtually the 
same conclusions. On so highly teehnical a matter, it 
is wise, we think,to follow such a remarkable consensus 
of informed opinion. The State is, of course, incurring 
a considerable financial liability, and it is always possible 
that the results will not be worth the cost. But the 
promotion of electrical development has become in recent 
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years a slogan with all parties ; and the practical choice, 
we are convinced, is to proceed on the general lines of 


the present Bill or to do nothing at all. 
* * ” 


We go to press early this week, owing to the Easter 
holidays, and neither the coalowners nor the miners 
have announced their attitude towards the Commission's 
Report at the time of writing. The Central Committee 
of the Mining Association met on Tuesday, and con- 
sidered the reports received from coalowners in various 
On Wednesday, this Committee was expected 
It will 


districts. 
to make a statement to the Miners’ Federation. 


be interesting to see whether the owners have the sense : 


and breadth of mind to accept the Commission’s Report 
without reservations, as Mr. Baldwin has done. It is 
obvious that their position will be enormously 
strengthened in the eyes of the general public if they do 
so, and that the miners will be correspondingly em- 


barrassed if they do not follow suit. 
8 + © 


The German Government is said to be in serious 
doubt as to whether it should be represented on the 
Commission which is being set up to consider the consti- 
tution and composition of the League Council. The 
arguments put forward against German participation in 
this task are that Germany cannot interfere in the 
affairs of the League until she is admitted to member- 
ship; that to do so would destroy the effect of the firm 
stand she made at Geneva; and that if she served cn 
the Commission she would be obliged to antagonize other 
Powers by opposing their claims to seats on the Council. 
On the other hand, it was one of the redeeming features 
of the Geneva episode that Germany’s right to participate 
in this revision of League machinery was so clearly 
recognized, and it will diminish the chances of a satis- 
factory outcome if she decides to hold aloof. There is 
no real analogy between serving on this Commission and 
taking part in last month's intrigues at Geneva. Those 
who are most anxious to see Germany a full member of 
the League will be most regretful if she declines to 
take this step. But no other nation will have the 
right to complain, whatever her decision may be. 

* * * 

The diplomatic negotiations between Yugoslavia, 
France, and Italy have taken a mysterious turn. Dur- 
ing the last fortnight rumours have been current that 
M. Briand was not disposed to see French prestige in the 
Balkans lessened by an Italian mancuvre, and that 
French diplomats at Belgrade, acting under orders from 
the Quai d’Orsay, have been bestirring themselves. 
These rumours are to a certain extent corroborated by 
the silence which has fallen upon the Italian negotiations, 
and by the fact that M. Nintchitch made no reference 
to them in the recent debate in the Skupshtina. The 
Yugoslav Parliament, it would seem, has become rather 
alarmed, and called upon M. Nintchitch to explain some 
parts of his foreign policy. M. Nintchitch refused to be 
drawn into the bigger issues involved, passed lightly and 
airily over what may be called the Balkan Pact policy 
and the Little Entente policy, and justified himself for 
reopening negotiations with the Greek Government over 
the Salonica railway question. His explanation 


explained nothing. . ’ 


We have already said that nothing but ill can come 
ot a policy which enables Balkan statesmen to put their 
diplomatic friendships up to auction at Paris and Rome ; 
and we regret that M. Pribritchevitch, who opened the 
debate from the Democratic benches, should be so con- 
scious of the opportunities offered by this new method as 
to suggest a British orientation of Yugoslav policy on 
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the grounds that Yugoslavia needed maritime connec- 
tions, and that Great Britain, acting as guardian of the 
freedom of the seas, would be a useful friend. No 
British statesman could possibly entertain the proposal 
as it stands; but this veiled protest, from a responsible 
Yugoslav deputy, against the extraordinarily harsh and 
domineering naval policy of Italy in the Adriatic and 
the Aigean, should not be dismissed without a word of 
consideration. It is, of course, quite impossible that the 


_ British Mediterranean squadron should keep commercial 


traffic open in the Adriatic against all comers in the 
event of a Balkan war ; that, reduced to plain language, 
is what M. Pribritchevitch suggests. There is, however, 
no reason why British influence should not be exerted 
in favour of an amicable settlement of the Salonica 
Ghergheli railway question. The Serbians, remembering 
their strategic difficulties during the war, attach enormous 
importance to their railway connection with Salonica. If 
only the matter could be settled there would probably be 
a more restful atmosphere in the Foreign Office at Bel- 
grade, and less talk of conflicting “ orientations of 
policy.’’ 


* * * 

M. Briand’s guarded allusion to peace negotiations 
with Abd-el-Krim give no assurance that the French 
and Spanish Governments are trying to avert another 
summer’s campaigning. Rather the contrary ; he states 
that, had the French Government listened to Abd-el- 
Krim’s proposals, they would have been victims of a 
trick which would have cost them dear. This statement, 
taken in conjunction with equally guarded references to 
Franco-Spanish agreements, must be understood to mean 
that Abd-el-Krim has attempted to loosen the existing 
union between the Governments at Paris and Madrid, 
and that France and Spain have agreed upon terms of 
peace which they are certain would not be accepted at 
the present moment. One can understand that the 
French Government do not wish to give Abd-el-Krim 
the impression that he can profit by their financial difti- 
culties; but this, in itself, does not explain the Franco- 
Spanish manceuvre ; why cannot they put forward their 
terms of peace and leave Abd-el-Krim the responsibility 
of saying whether he accepts or rejects them? If their 
terms are reasonable—as Madrid and Paris have 
repeatedly asserted they are—an outright rejection of 
them by Abd-el-Krim would very much strengthen their 
hands. There were signs last year that the Franco- 
Spanish terms fluctuated with the successes of the cam- 
paign. Both Governments will have to act more openly 
during the coming year if they are to clear themselves 
of a charge of having no Moroccan peace policy beyond 
that which their generals suggest to them. 

* * * 

The trial of Signor Matteotti’s assailants has 
terminated in the acquittal of two of the prisoners and 
a verdict of “ unintentional homicide ” against the other 
three. The men found guilty have been condemned to 
five years’, eleven months’, and twenty days’ penal ser- 
vitude—of which four years disappear under the recent 
amnesty, while the remainder of the period has almost 
all been served in awaiting trial. In two months and 
twenty days they will go free—luckier perhaps than the 
men found not guilty, who are wanted on a charge of 
fraudulent bankruptcy. The defence seems to have con- 
sisted chiefly of allegations with regard to Signor 
Matteotti’s political activities, and the suggestion that 
his death was largely his own fault for not-being suffi- 
ciently robust to stand a little ill-treatment. As we have 
already said, the circumstances of the trial robbed the 
judgment in advance of any significance; but Signor 
Farinacci’s oration in defence of Dumini, together with 
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the comments of the Fascist Press, should make plain to 
anyone who still doubted the fact that Fascism regards 
killing as no murder when the victim happens to be a 
political opponent. 

* * * 

The revolt of thirty or forty Conservative Members 
of Parliament against the Electricity Bill led last week 
to a question of privilege being raised in the House. 
On March 25th, the Darty Mar published an article by 
its Political Correspondent in which it was alleged 
that :— 


“The real opponents (of the Electricity Bill) are a 
handful of Conservative M.P.s, influential by the fact 
that they have sat in the House for a number of years 
and are directly interested in the control of electricity 
supply undertakings. The most assiduous, though his 
name does not figure in the list of those openly opposed 
to the Bill, occupies a prominent position on the Board 
of more than twenty such undertakings.”’ 


Then followed a list of the names of twenty-eight mem- 
bers who were opposing the Bill. Colonel Gretton, 
whose name appeared in this list, immediately raised 
the question of privilege in the House, and an angry 
scene followed, in which Major Boyd-Carpenter and 
certain Labour Members contrived to misunderstand one 
another, to quarrel, and to make it up again. The 
matter was then referred to the Committee of Privileges ; 
and, next day, the Dairy Mat took “ the earliest oppor- 
tunity of saying that we did not make and do 
not make any reflection on the honour of any 
Member concerned in the opposition to the 
Electricity Bill.’ With this assurance, repeated 
to them in person by the Editor of the Dary 
Main, the Committee of Privileges have declared them- 
selves satisfied, and there, apparently, the incident ends. 
* * * 

Lord Selborne excites our admiration by the per- 
sistence with which he carries on, almost single-handed, 
his campaign for the revision of the Parliament Act and 
the reform of the House of Lords. Respect for his 
pertinacity should not, however, blind us to the perver- 
sity of his aims. What he advocated at Petersfield last 
Saturday, for instance, was virtually a coup d’état to 
prevent the Labour Party from ever coming into power 
Since the war, he pointed out, the Parliament Act has 
been in abeyance “ because there has been no difference 
of opinion between the two Houses.’’ But if a Socialist 
majority were returned to the House of Commons they 
would be able to pass any legislation they chose. To 
avert this shocking menace, Lord Selborne urges the 
present Government to repeal the Parliament Act, which 
was only passed after two General Elections had 
been won on it, and to restore the veto of the House of 
Lords during the lifetime of the present Parliament. 
This is to revive the old Tory claim to control legislation 
whatever the electors may decide. Fortunately, Mr. 
Baldwin, who takes his mandate seriously, only threat- 
ened legislation ‘‘ within the four corners of the Parlia- 
ment Act’’ in his one reference to the House of Lords 
issue at the last General Election. 

* * * 

The introduction by Miss Wilkinson, last week, of 
what was substantially the Factories Bill of the late 
Labour Government secured from the Home Secretary 
a promise that the present Government would introduce 
its own Factories Bill during this session, and that it 
would be one of the principal measures in the session of 
1927. The Home Secretary added that nineteen- 
iwentieths of the present Bill would be found in that 
for which he would be responsible. Contrary to what 
has sometimes been supposed by ill-informed persons, 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks is extremely keen on all ques- 
tions of social reform and upon an advance in factory 


legislation. There is no longer any excuse for thinking 
otherwise, because he has told the House of Commons 
so. Sir William is reported, however, as having said 
that there was no doubt that a large number of fatal 
accidents due to the human factor were non-preventable. 
“The human factor ’’ is a vague term in which those can 
take refuge who wish to do so, just as people used to 
attribute to Providence many evils which they were too 
ignorant or too lazy toremedy. But we know to-day that 
many accidents which used to be considered unprevent- 
able can be prevented. The psychologists are throwing 
a great deal of new light on their causation. The British 
Industrial Safety First Association has also demon- 
strated, wherever it has been given a chance, that a 
substantial proportion of accidents can be eliminated by 
the adoption of suitable methods, such as proper instruc- 
tion of novices and sustained publicity as to risks and 
precautions. The fact of the matter is that nearly every- 
body, including most employers and most employed, 
take far too much as a matter of course a high acci- 


dent rate. 
* * * 


The April number of Foreign Arrairs, the 
American quarterly review, contains an extremely 
interesting article on Colonel House’s “ Papers ’”’ by Dr. 
Walter Lippmann, the editor of the New York Wor tp. 
In the opinion of this writer the American attempt at 
mediation in 1916 failed 


“because Wilson had nothing to negotiate with: he 
would promise nothing and he would threaten nothing. 
He would not promise to go to war with Germany, and 
he would not threaten to enforce American rights 
against the Allies. The offer inspired neither hope nor 
fear. And when empires are at war it is not possible 
to deflect them with insubstantial proposals.” 


Dr. Lippmann therefore rejects the view that the nego- 
tiations broke down “ because the Allies were too stupid 
to seize a great opportunity, as Mr. Seymour suggests, 
or too high-minded, as Lord Grey suggests.” They 
failed, he thinks, because Wilson would not commit 
America to enter the war if Germany rejected a reason- 
able peace. ‘“ And yet out of these same negotiations,” 
he adds, “ grew that advocacy of a League of Nations 
which may yet cause Woodrow Wilson to be numbered 
among the great benefactors of mankind.’’ But, surely, 
in saying expressly that America would “ probably ”’ 
join the Allies, President Wilson was as definite as he 
could reasonably have been; and it remains a mystery 
why the British Government treated so lightly this very 


significant offer. 
* * * 


The statistics of crime in England and Wales during 
1924 have been issued this week (Cmd. 2602). Judging 
by the number of persons tried for indictable offences, 
which the authorities consider to be the best index to 
the annual fluctuations of crime, the figures show that 
crime was increasing before the war, was less.after the 
return to peace, and is now roughly stationary. If, 
however, the increase of population is taken into account, 
there is a marked falling off in the number of persons 
tried, though the crimes known to the police are a 
little above the level they attained before the war. 
The prosecutions for non-indictable offences show a 
remarkable diminution during the present century, and 
would be still more strikingly diminished if it were not 
for motoring offences. The most’interesting deduction 
from the return is, indeed, that a considerable propor- 
tion of the increase in crimes against property and of 
the decrease of prosecutions for uvon-indictable offences 
must be attributed to the preoccupation of the police 
with the misdemeanours of motorists. The case for a 
revision of the laws respecting motor traffic is consider- 
ably strengthened by this fact. 
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IS UNEMPLOYMENT DECREASING? 
T HE post-war period has been prolific in Unemploy- 


ment Insurance Acts, in Coal Inquiries, and in 
French Ministers of Finance; and the supply of 
the first-named shows no more signs of exhaustion than 
that of the other two. We have had already since the 
Armistice at least (for we cannot be sure that we have 
not omitted some) twelve Unemployment Insurance 
Acts, revising previous Acts, and, of course, proceeding 
mainly by “ reference’’ to them. It is none too easy 
to find one’s way within this legislative maze. Hitherto, 
however, the various measures have at least been 
separate measures, confined to this single subject. We 
have now to deal with an additional complication. The 
latest and thirteenth amending measure is comprised 
within the Economy Bill as one only of six parts of 
that singular concoction. There is an obvious danger 
that it will thereby escape some of the Parliamentary 
attention which it assuredly deserves; for all the six 
parts (and some of the others are of great importance) 
must share the same Second Reading, thesame Committee 
stage, and the rest. Mr. Churchill can hardly be said 
to have helped to avert this danger; for, not content 
with mixing up his raid on the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund with a mass of other matters, he chose in his 
Second Reading exposition to bury the measure as a 
whole under an anticipatory Budget survey. It may be 
advantageous, therefore, to concentrate attention on this 
item, for it is, indeed, a remarkable item, with which 
Mr. Churchill should not be allowed to “ get away.” 
Its most obvious aspect is the reversal of policy which 
it implies. The Government decided last year to increase 
the State contribution to the Unemployment Fund; this 
increase was not to take effect until next April; and 
now, before it has taken effect and before a penny has 
been paid under it, they propose to reduce it forthwith 
below its present figure. In this proceeding Mr. 
Churchil] admits an “apparent inconsistency.”’ It 
recalls the occasion when Mr. Balfour’s Ministry imposed 
the shilling corn duty in 1902 and repealed it in 1903; 
though to make the parallel exact we should have to 
suppose that the corn duty was not only repealed before 
it took effect, but was replaced by a bounty. Mr. Bal- 
four’s famcus explanation on that occasion is also 
recalled by Mr. Churchill. Asked why he repealed a 
tax which he had imposed the year before unless, as 
the Opposition alleged, the tax was a bad one from thie 
beginning, Mr. Balfour replied the answer was so simple 
that he was almost ashamed to give it ; he needed revenue 
in 1902, and did not need it in 1903. So Mr. Churchill 
replies that unemployment was growing last year and 
is declining now. But one remembers that Mr. Balfour's 
explanation was not the whole story after all, for the 
affair of the corn tax was the germ of the tariff con- 
troversy which shattered his party and his Cabinet. 
Mr. Churchill’s explanation is at least as incomplete 
The proposal is avowedly based on the assumptions 
(1) that “the income of the Fund, with the Exchequer 
contribution reduced as proposed in the Bill, will be 
sufficient to meet expenditure, if the Live Register is 
on the average 1,030,000’’ (the explanatory Memo- 
randum), and (2) that unemployment is not likely on 
the average to exceed this figure during the next financial 
year (Mr. Churchill's Second Reading speech). Suppose 
for the moment that these assumptions are well founded ; 
is Mr. Churchill's course then unobjectionable? Far from 
it. As has been pointed out by Sir John Simon, who on 
these matter is perhaps the most alert critic in the House 
of Commons, the Act of last year laid down with some 
precision what was to happen should unemployment fall. 
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So long as the debt of the Fund exceeded its level of 
December, 1925 (as it presumably exceeds it to-day), 
the State contribution was to be raised to 9d. per week 
(an increase of 2}d.) in respect of each man, with cor- 
responding increases for women and juveniles. When 
the debt fell below this figure two things were to happen ; 
the State contribution was to be reduced by ld. and the 
employer’s contribution was also to be reduced by 1d. 
(Clause 4.1.c.). Mr. Churchill proposes to upset this 
arrangement by knocking not a ld. but 3d. off the pros- 
pective 9d. from the State, and knocking it off at once 
and unconditionally, whether unemployment rises or 
falls, whether the Fund is making a profit or a loss. 
With a great parade of trankness he admits that this 
‘‘ will contribute somewhat to postpone this relief (to the 
employer) unless there is some unexpected forward move 
in the general trade of the country.’’ But this is to 
understate the case. Mr. Churchill has seen to it that 
no “ unexpected forward move”’ can bring the promised 
relief to the employer into effect, for he has been careful 
to repeal the clause containing it. There it is in the 
Economy Bill; ‘‘ Paragraph (c) of subsection (1) of the 
said section four . . . is hereby repealed. . . .”’ 

So much for this 1d. relief which Mr. Churchill is 
“somewhat postponing.’’ But that is not all. The Act 
of 1925 provided that, however much unemployment fell, 
the State contribution should remain at 8d. per man 
until 1928, and thereafter at 7d. per man, until the Fund 
had repaid all its debt. When the debt is extinguished, 
the contributions of both employers and employed are 
to be reduced to lower figures. This remoter prospect 
of relief the Economy Bill also postpones. 

What justification is there for upsetting the arrange- 
ments deliberately made last year for adjusting the 
liabilities of the three parties to the Insurance Fund? 
These arrangements, be it remembered, were not made 
heedlessly. The Pensions scheme exacted fresh contri- 
butions from employers and employed; it was pointed 
out that these various contributions are rising to an 
inordinate figure, that, as regards their economic effects, 
they are simply taxes on employment, and that the insur- 
ance principle does not apply in any way to that part 
of the unemployment benefits which is required to defray 
uncovenanted benefit. A powerful agitation grew up, 
and it was in order to meet it that the Government 
undertook to shoulder part of industry’s contribution 
towards the relief of unemployment. This compensa- 
tion was partial only. The Unemployment Act and the 
Pensions Act together left employers and employed pay- 
ing higher contributions than before; but there was a 
further prospect of deferred relief, held out as we have 
indicated above, and now removed. Have the argu- 
ments to which the Government bowed last year lost 
any of their force? Is it not still manifest that a tax 
proportioned to the number of men employed is a far 
more direct and decided deterrent on employment than, 
say, the few pence on the income tax that would yield 
the same sum? 

But what of the assumption of an unemployment 
figure of 1,030,000 which is fundamental to the whole 
proposal? Mr. Churchill offered to “give the House 
at length the very elaborate mathematical calculations 
which were made in relation to the course of unemploy- 
ment in different years to show how that figure was 
arrived at ’—a terrifying offer of which members have 
not so far availed themselves. But, despite this im- 
pressive smoke-screen of the higher mathematics, it is 
manifest that his calculation rests on a most improbable 
hypothesis. He is assuming that the improvement in 
the unemployment position since the worst period of 
last summer is likely not only to be maintained but to 
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continue. But, unfortunately, this improvement is due 
in large part at least to a very special condition, namely, 
the coal subsidy. Everyone is vaguely aware that this is 
an important factor; but, in view of the exaggerated 
optimism which has been current recently, the following 
table will come as a surprise to many. 























Numter of Books Lodged. actin ‘ues 
All Industries Figure Union 
Month. Industries. Coal. other than (Monthly Per- 
Coal. | Average). centages. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
CLO’s 000’ GCO's 0600's % 
1924 
December ... 1 260 99 1,161 1,228 9-2 
1925. 
January 1,320 100 1,210 1,287 90 
February 133 131 1,200 1,289 9-4 
March i,368 148 1,160 1,269 9G 
April 1,292 146 1,146 1,245 QA 
May 1.295 199 1,096 1 246 10-i 
June wees 1,406 315 1091 1,348 12°3 
July aoe 1 327 184 1,14¢ 1,307 11-2 
August = 1,441 280 1,161 1,369 11-4 
September ... 1,424 293 1,13] 1,394 1]-4 
October és 1,354 247 1,107 1,319 }i-3 
November ... 1,314 190 1,124 1,251 110 
Deceinber ... 1,243 140 1,103 1,193 11:0 
1926. 
January... 1,318 126 1,192 1,276 10°6 
Februarv .. 1 248 119 1129 1195 Jared 





Thus, virtually, the whole of the recent decline in 
unemployment is accounted for by the subsidized im- 
provement in the coal-mines. Apart from coal, as is 
shown in Column 3, the most recent figures are as bad 
as they were in June, and almost as bad as they were 
in August. On the other hand, nearly 200,000 miners 
have been reabsorbed ; it is clear that this is wholly due 
to the coal subsidy ; indeed, it is probable that, but for 
the subsidy, unemployment among the miners would 
have reached considerably higher figures than those of 
June or September. What, then, will happen if and 
when the subsidy ceases? Well, the answer depends on 
many things, the terms of the wage settlement, the 
course of markets, and the rest; But without assuming 
that matters will work out so badly, it would surely be 
prudent to reckon with the possibility of a displacement 
of from 100,000 to 150,000 miners, costing the Unem- 
ployment Fund an additional £5 millions per annum. 
After all, the Coal Commission has predicted a consider- 
able closing-down of pits, and the Government has now 
expressly promised to provide for the men displaced. 

Of course, the Government may mean to make this 
provision outside the Unemployment Fund. To some 
extent they must do so, for the promise of assistance must 
clearly mean something more than the ordinary right to 
unemployment benefit, presumably something more ex- 
tended. But it would be natural to suppose that dis- 
placed miners will come upon the Fund in the first 
instance, and remain there until their claims under the 
Act have been disallowed. In any case, this possibility 
was clearly not in Mr. Churchill’s mind. He did not put 
forward the reduction of the State contribution as a 
mere book-keeping transaction of no real importance, 
involving as a corollary the payment of a larger sum 
to a new distinct miners’ unemployment fund. On the 
contrary, in his comprehensive survey of the financial 
field, there was no hint of any such payment, or, for that 
matter, of any continuance of the subsidy after April. 
That the subsidy could be knocked off altogether, and 
that unemployment expenditure would continue to 
diminish, not under one head merely but in the agere- 
gate, were assumptions fundamental to his case. On 
the recklessness of these calculations, the above table, 
in conjunction with the Coal Report, is-a sufficient 
commentary. 

So far we have considered only the direct effect of 
the coal subsidy in putting miners back to work. But 
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it must have helped indirectly to diminish unemploy- 
ment through its effect on other trades. Such improve- 
ment as has occurred, for example, in iron and steel 
must be attributed largely to cheap subsidized coal. We 
do not mean that there is not a genuine improvement in 
the general state of trade. Every year there is the 
normal increase in the population to be absorbed, before 
any inroads are made on unemployment. The genuine 
improvement in aggregate trade and employment has 
been about sufficient to absorb this normal increase in 
the population, but no more. In other words, there has 
been a genuine increase in the volume of employment; 
but the whole of the decline in unemployment is, we 
think, precarious and artificial. 

It is important to distinguish this point from 
another. It is sometimes alleged that the decline in the 
unemployment figures is not only artificial, but mislead- 
ing—due to the tighter administration which disqualifies 
people from benefit and leads to their exclusion from the 
figures. The able Memorandum (Cmd. 2601) issued this 
week by the Ministry of Labour, supplies, we think, a 
convincing answer to this suggestion. The figures, it is 
argued, cannot be distorted by this factor by more than 
about 10,000 persons; and, for our part, we are ready 
to accept what is evidently a very careful computation. 
But this point, too, must be distinguished from another. 
The unemployed persons who have been deprived of 
benefit are a very much larger number. Only 10,000 
of them have failed to register, but, as the Memorandum 
states, there are about 80,000 of them who do register, 
making a total of 90,000. What has been the effect of 
this “economy ”’ of last year? The figures of poor-relief 
supply the answer. The number of insured persons, to- 
gether with their dependants, receiving outdoor relief in 
England and Wales increased last year from 355,000 in 
the quarter ending June to 510,000 in the last quarter 
of the year. The prediction that last year’s stiffening 
of conditions would serve mainly to shift the burden to 
the rates is thus abundantly confirmed. This completes 
the picture of the Government’s unemployment policy. 
Throughout it there runs only one idea, to enable Mr. 
Churchill to save appearances, no matter at what real 
cost, in his impending Budget statement. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
I—SOME ELEMENTS OF PUBLIC OPINION 


E are accustomed in these days of rapid transit 
\X/ to facile generalizations about nations from 
multitudes of travellers. They are easiest 
made, however, by ignoring inconvenient facts. More- 
over, the wide extent of the United States, its com- 
plexity of races, its extraordinary rate of change, and, 
above all, its youth and freshness all tend to make one 
cautious in judgment. Added to this is the fact that 
Americans are so hospitable and generous to strangers 
that they disarm criticism, though no other nation seeks 
it with such charming humility. 

I spent most of my first three months in the Middle 
West and absorbed its local patriotism. Its attitude to 
the East is rather like that of Yorkshire and Lancashire 
towards London. The analogy is not, of course com- 
plete; but there is the same consciousness of producing . 
power, and jealousy of the financial centre, whose opera- 
tions cannot, however, be dispensed with. There is also 
the plain blunt man’s pose towards the more sophisti- 
cated but less virile and older part of the country. 
Further West this attitude is accentuated, unti] the 
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Rockies are passed and a new climate and a new ocean 
make the East seem a long way off, indeed. Neverthe- 
less, the extraordinary unity of the United States is one 
of its most striking features. There is tremendous move- 
ment to and fro. The frontier no longer exists, and the 
Westerner moves back to the East just as the Easterner 
goes West. Even the Negro is moving to the North, 
while the South is becoming industrialized. The pro- 
ducts of each State are transported all over the con- 
tinent. The same hotels, food, entertainments, adver- 
tisements, comic strips in the newspapers, are met with 
in every State. Despite some efforts in California and 
the South, life appears to be growing more and more 
the same everywhere. 

This does not mean that intense rivalry does not 
exist between area and area, State and State, city and 
city. The Middle West and the West are as jealous of 
one another as of the East, and their newspapers often 
indulge in the most violent recriminations against each 
other. One “ Twin City’’ is acutely conscious of the 
other—as Liverpool of Manchester. You may be fined 
in a San Francisco Rotary Club for merely mentioning 
the name of Los Angeles, and thus giving it a gratuitous 
advertisement. But all this is, of course, a sign of unity 
rather than discord, the kind of competition that can 
only exist amongst men who possess the same standards 
of value and the same outlook on life. 

A good deal of my time was spent in Universities 
and Colleges, which are often stupendous and rather 
terrifying machines of learning and education. The 
State of Minnesota has a population about as large as 
that of Wales, but nearly 10,000 full-time students are 
working at one time in its State University. Not all 
these would be granted admission to a British University 
or to Harvard or Yale. The result is to throw an enor- 
mous strain upon the staff, which has to cope with huge 
classes, some members of whom can hardly hope to 
graduate; for a University education is now a social 
necessity, and “ butterflies,’’ often, indeed, in the Middle 
West very gaily painted, are numerous enough. 

Only intense energy and application on the part 
of the Faculty can discriminate between so multitudinous 
a body. It is done marvellously well, though, naturally, 
at a cost of some of that academic quiet and calm which 
we prize so much over here, and sometimes use to dis- 
guise a refined laziness. One of the classes to which I 
lectured contained 700 freshmen and “coeds.’’ They 
were divided into a number of divisions, each with an 
instructor, who subsequently met his portion of the 
audience for discussion of the lectures and papers and 
“bibliographies ’’ and “schemes’’ based upon them. 
How much of the lecturer’s personality could survive this 
formidable organization it was difficult to estimate. 

As the students draw nearer to their degree their 
work approximates more closely to specialist study, and 
the Graduate schools, which are growing rapidly in all 
the great Universities, provide the Professors with plenty 
of excellent material. These are real intellectual groups, 
and as the Library equipment is far superior to that of 
most universities in this country, they can be organized 
and trained in a very finished way. So elaborate, in- 
deed, is the process sometimes, that there is a risk that 
not enough is left to the initiative of the student and too 
much importance is attached to a technique which, after 
all, is not an end in itself. Nevertheless, the discipline 
of this training is of the highest importance in setting 
standards of scholarship, and much of it could be adapted 
to our own institutions with great advantage. 

There is an eagerness for new things as well as old, 
which is sometimes perhaps a little undiscriminating. 
Yet out of the multitude of experiments that have been 





made, some are constantly succeeding, and the ease with 
which great resources are turned into new channels pre- 
vents that stagnation and routine which is often charac- 
teristic of our own academic life. There is, for example, 
greater attention paid to international politics in the 
Universities of the United States than in our own. 

No wonder, then, that the governing classes of the 
United States are beginning to realize the immense 
potentialities of University teaching and seeking to 
control it. While the old Universities have estab- 
lished the right of their teachers to expound their views 
with as much freedom as our own, it must be admitted 
that such is not the case in many of the State, and some 
of the privately governed, Universities of the Middle 
West. But the exceptions are so many, the opinion of 
the Academic body itself so decided and its energy and 
resource so great, that it is difficult to believe that 
freedom of teaching will not triumph everywhere in the 
long run. 

It must be admitted that in the United States even 
more than in other countries the Universities exercise 
little direct influence on political thought. When one 
enters the business or political world, spheres distinct 
though interlocking, there is a different language and 
a different attitude of mind. One is inclined to say at 
first sight that the American is more dominated by the 
institution of property than the inhabitant of any other 
country in the world. His energy finds its most natural 
expression in accumulating wealth and utilizing it for 
his own and the public.advantage. Since he has been 
less successful in organizing his political machine there 
is naturally a great distrust of State as against individual 
ownership of public utilities. A man who believes in 
municipal trams or municipal electric light is regarded 
in some parts as a terrible “ radical.” Though “ social- 
ists’’ abound in intellectual circles, they have few 
followers amongst classes which in Europe have begun 
instinctively to look towards State solutions of economic 
problems. At present “ big business ’’ is in control, and 
the abounding prosperity of all classes has made its 
leadership gladly, or at any rate almost passively, 
accepted. 

‘ Big business,’’ however, though now on top, has 
only a partial control of public opinion. Fifty per cent. 
of America still lives in the country or the small town 
where the outlook is very different from that of the 
great and rapidly growing cities. The same religious 
and humanitarian influences which played so great a 
part in developing British public opinion in the nine- 
teenth century still exercise a large influence on 
American life. It was a Frenchman who said that only 
the Englishman had learnt how to serve both God and 
Mammon successfully. The remark is only a half-truth, 
and the same reflection holds of the United States. 
There is a sentimental attitude towards life, a con- 
sciousness, at any rate, that the material standard is not 
a final one, which is at once appealing and significant. 
I was snowbound nearly the whole of one winter day in 
a little Main Street town such as is depicted by Sinclair 
Lewis. It was, in fact, not far from the model of his 
book. The inhabitants were of Swedish and German 
origin, except “the Englishman ”’ who had left Leeds in 
the ‘eighties. Very quickly the “Commercial Club” 
organized a special meeting, which the leading men, 
nearly all storekeepers with nothing to do, since the 
farmers could not use the trails, attended in force. For 
two hours we discussed international and national 
politics. Only two members of the audience had crossed 
the Atlantic, but all revealed a shrewdness and sympathy 
which readers of Sinclair Lewis would hardly expect to 
find, 
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There is also to be noted the increasing influence 
of women in American life. Their energy and charm 
are, indeed, well known to us. What is less realized over 
here is their growing interest in political affairs and 
their ever-increasing zeal for education. That they are 
apt to be carried away by new enthusiasms and to 
dissipate their energy in too many directions is doubtless 
true. But as larger numbers are gaining the perspective 
that comes from a University education properly 
digested, so their capacity and power of discrimination 
increases. They are beginning to find leaders in the 
new class of rich people whose fathers have made money 
and who seek their own expression in public service. On 
the other hand, I think that women of the artisan and 
labouring class are less politically conscious than in 
Britain. 

Women are more intolerant than men, and energetic 
women most of all. It is a commonplace that Americans 
as a whole are less ready to tolerate deviations from the 
normal than some other peoples. The individual, for 
all his energy, seems to need the protection of the herd 
more than we do. The American man even changes his 
headgear by seasons with as strict a discipline as the 
British Navy. Super-Professor Mencken would perhaps 
attribute this fact to the absence of a real aristocracy. 
But is it not better to describe it as the evidence of 
youthful exuberance? Our most aristocratic public 
schools often show tendencies very similar to those of the 
Rotarians, Kiwanis, Lions, and Shriners that flourish in 
the Middle West. 

The abiding impression i'iat remains is that of an 
intense energy striving for expression. The direction 
which these enormously potent forces assume is obvi- 
ously one of the greatest deciding forces in world politics. 
But American attitude towards international problems 


i must reserve for another issue. 
C. K. WEBSTER. 


AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
THE FROG FOOTMAN 


(By Our ParLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 
Hovss oF Commons, 
Marcu 307TH, 1926. 


“*T shall sit here,’ the Frog Footman remarked, 
‘ till to-morrow : 

“ At this moment the door of the House opened, 
and a large plate came skimming out, straight at the 
Footman’s head, just grazed his nose, and broke to 
pieces against one of the trees behind him; 

“ «Or next day, may be,’ the Footman continued 
in the same tone, just as if nothing had happened.”’ 

And, on Alice expressing exasperation; “‘I shall 
sit here, on and off,’ he observed, ‘ for days and days.’ ”’ 


M R. BALDWIN may cherish the hope that he will 





sit there for days and days. But for the first 

time large plates are coming skimming out 
straight for his head and breaking to pieces against the 
trees behind him. The first of these large plates is 
Geneva. It has not in the least been smashed by last 
week’s debate. The Frog Footman does his best; the 
City of London does its best; the Government news- 
papers endeavour to cover up the wounds or put sticking 
plaster on the nose. The study of the Romantic Diplo- 
mats by M. Paléologue, just issued, will never include 
the unlucky Foreign Secretary. The Conservative mem- 
bers are more unhappy concerning this crack-up than 
over anything since the last election. I am told by the 
editor of one great newspaper that on no subject in 
recent times has he received such a spate of letters from 
men of all parties and of none, protesting against Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s action before and during the Con- 
ference at Geneva. In his defence last week he has 
apparently offended Germany, and his statement that he 
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has brought France and England together is received 
with hoots of derision by the whole French Press. It is 
incredible that he will be entrusted with picking up the 
pieces next September, or that the triumph symbolically 
represented by picnic parties on the lake, with M. Briand 
gallantly kissing Lady Chamberlain, and little Mr. 
Joseph petit-fils learning wisdom there will ever be 
repeated. How will the cards be reshuffled? In France 
of course, where the dignity of any particular office sits 
lightly, Sir Austen might be made Prime Minister and 
Mr. Baldwin sent to the League of Nations, but not 
here. Will it be Winston? He is known to be sick of 
his present office and desirous of adventure. The ex- 
change would give us half of what the country desires: 
a dull, drab, wooden, honest, and non-self-advertising 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; even if it would give us in 
the other half a Foreign Secretary who would probably 
ensure the destruction of the League of Nations. What 
of Lord Birkenhead? who, with Sir Austen, remained 
faithful to the Coalition at the break-up, and left the 
Government to be formed of “second-rate brains.’’ 
Whatever his deficiencies, he possesses certainly a re- 
markable gift of getting on with men, exhibited great 
wisdom and courage as Lord Chancellor, and was the 
man really responsible for the most difficult piece of 
negotiation during this century, the settlement with Ire- 
land not during the twenty-fourth, but the twenty-fifth 
hour, A plebiscite would undoubtedly give this critical 
position to Lord Cecil; “ indisposed’’ in the official 
announcement, to take part in the defence of the British 
diplomacy in the House of Lords ; and leaving its defence 
in the Upper House against the hammer blows of Lord 
Oxford to the commonplace platitudes of his elder 
brother ; just as the defence in the Lower House was left 
to the cynical platitudes of his younger brother. But I 
would offer a suggestion to the Frog Footman lest plates 
should skim straight for his head instead of being barely 
deflected. Lord Reading is returning from India. He 
might build up what seems at the moment irretrievably 
destroyed. His appointment for this particular work 
would be acclaimed by all parties. If he is unable to do 
better, at least he cannot do worse. 

But there is still another plate skimming in the 
air whose resting-place no one can at the moment fore- 
see. * Mr. Winston Churchill, with that unerring 
accuracy of judgment which always decides on the wrong 
thing, in frantic attempts to balance a Budget without 
offending his friends, has seemingly set himself down to 
the cheerful problem, How can I offend the maximum of 
people while producing the minimum result? He starts 
in so pleasant an operation by exciting the fury of fifteen 
million members of Friendly and Approved Societies 
by cutting down the Government contribution to their 
benefits which they had always regarded as guaranteed 
to them as definitely as old age pensions were guaranteed 
in 1908. Fifteen years ago the doubt thrown by the 
famous “Sandy’’ Ure on this guarantee produced Arthur 
Balfour’s denunciation of him as a liar, and the adminis- 
tration of the historic knock-out blow, by that agile 
advocate. Mr. Churchill then proceeds to excite fierce 
opposition among the teachers, who are probably the best 
organized electoral asset in the country. He throws in, 
as a kind of savoury, the raiding of the Unemployed 
Insurance Fund, and the attempt to pass expenditure 
from the National Exchequer to the local authorities. 
By such genial methods he is alienating practically every 
non-income taxpayer and a considerable number of those 
who do pay small sums in income tax; and this, after a 
year when he has given a free present of ten millions to 
those whose incomes are over £2,000 a year. Small 
wonder that, if in the lobbies the curses on Sir Austen 
are mingled with pity, the curses on Winston are stimu- 
lated by anger, and that no enthusiasm is shown for the 
advent into the Government of any further birds of 
prey who have winged their way from the Liberal to 
the Tory benches. Already stacks of telegrams and 
cubes of letters are reaching Tory members from their 
constituents urging them to oppose this so-called 
Economy Bill. And this is only the beginning. Last 
Thursday, Mr. Harney, in an extraordinarily clever 
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speech, almost completely out of order from start to 
finish (for you cannot discuss legislation on the Con- 
solidated Fund Bill), brought all his expert knowledge, 
of which he is a master, for an examination of the 
Government’s raid on the Health Insurance Funds. Sir 
Kingsley Wood, having at last persuaded the Speaker 
to call Mr. Harney to order, proceeded to reply in a 
speech of equal length, equally out of order, in defence 
of such a raid. He is probably the ablest member of 
the Tory Front bench, but it was evident that his heart 
was not in his work, nor the heart of his chief, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain. All the arguments, specious in 
themselves, concerning unexpectedly large surpluses, or 
surpluses produced by the events of the war, or surpluses 
created by higher interest than was ever conceived, 
simply do not count in the opinion of those who see that 
they have got cash somehow and that the Government is 
taking it away from them. In the Scriptures it is related 
that a blind man who received his sight countered all 
the arguments against the wickedness of his healer by 
the simple, devastating statement, “ Once I was blind, 
now I can see.’’ And it is obvious that the Health In- 
surance Societies are going to counter all such arguments 
with the simple statement, “ We were rich and you are 
making us poor.’’ For they see no reason why the “ luck 
of the market” in currency changes should be used 
against them any more than against the investor in 
Government securities or the private profiteer. Mr. 
Harney was encouraged by the presence in the House 
during the debate of Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Jonn Simon, 
and Mr. Runciman, and the bulk of the tiny Liberal 
Party, and a sprinkling of some twenty or thirty of the 
Labour members. Of the four hundred Conservative 
members, three somnolent figures sat ranged dismally 
behind the Minister of Health and his Under-Secretary. 

It is only fair to say, however, that the majority of 
these Conservatives were upstairs, listening to the ex- 
planation by the Attorney-General of the Electricity 
Bill. Here is another plate which is destined to disturb 
the equanimity of the Frog Footman. The proceedings 
were private, but are gathered’ to have been inharmoni- 
ous. The comment of one Tory who escaped prematurely 
was “ Good God!’’; and at the end four more Tories put 
down their names on the list of those who moved the 
rejection. In the second reading Colonel Ashley, in a 
subject obviously beyond his depth, read out a disserta- 
tion on the excellences of electricity ; which excited the 
irrepressible Jack Jones to ask the Speaker if they could 
move a vote of thanks to the typists who prepared the 
document. Mr. Willie Graham, in moving the Socialist 
amendment, made one of the best speeches delivered 
from the Labour Front bench this Session, and the only 
speech I have heard heartily cheered by the back benches 
of the Labour Party. When any speaker sat down the 
whole Tory benches rose like a covey of partridges, each 
in hopes of being called to denounce the Bill. When I 
left the House on Monday evening, Sir Charles Wilson, 
Jooking like the very incarnation of Yorkshire, was hurl- 
ing denunciations on a forlorn Government bench, which 
one could see he had the greatest difficulty in keeping 
within Parliamentary language. Of course, this Bill 
will pass its second reading by a big majority. But that 
is only the beginning of sorrows. 

Perhaps the most dangerous skimming plate is that 
labelled coal. The House was for a moment astonished to 
hear that Mr. Baldwin had accepted the report of the 
Coal Commission in its entirety. It was more surprised 
to learn that its acceptance in its entirety involved the 
rejection of its most vital recommendation, that of 
snapping off the subsidy. But Mr. Baldwin announces 
as an alternative “temporary assistance,’ defying the 
statement that Shakespeare might have made that a wild 
parsley by any other name would smell as sour. More- 
over, in a test miners’ election in Lanark, Tory and 
Liberal have alike been swept to perdition in the face 
of the one united assertion of the miners, that they 
would not accept any reduction in wages. Even the 
measures proposed, including the nationalization of 
royalties, would probably take two years to pass through 
Parliament, and five years to come into operation. 


Nevertheless, with the two oppositions, although 
together in a majority in the country, hating and fight- 
ing each other more than they hate and fight the Govern- 
ment, and with each opposition divided into two parts 
hating and fighting each other more than they hate and 
fight the other opposition, despite all the indignation of 
all the Alices of the world, there is some justification for 
the boast of the Frog Footman: I shall sit here—-on and 
off—for as long as I choose. 


THE GENEVA TEA-PARTY 


LICE kad been wandering in the wood for a long 

A time, and had quite lost her way, when sud- 

denly she came upon a door labelled “‘ Secretary- 
General’s Room ”’ in large letters. 

“Perhaps there is somebody inside who will show 
me the way out of the wood,” she said to herself, and 
she knocked timidly. As nobody answered and she was 
very tired and hungry, she grew bolder, opened the 
door, and stepped inside. 

To her dismay she found the room full of animals 
and birds of all sorts and sizes, all talking at once. 

“No wonder they didn’t hear me knock,’’ said 
Alice to herself. 

“ Please could you tell me——,’’ she began meekly. 

“Go away,’’ said the Hatter angrily. (Alice had 
not noticed him at first among all the creatures. “ But 
he’s still having his tea,’’ she thought to herself.) 
“You can’t come in here, you know,”’ the Hatter went 
on. “ This is a secret meeting, and there has been too 
much publicity already, far too much. You journalists 
must wait outside until we have finished.”’ 

“ And nobody knows when that will be,’’ added the 
March Hare with a sigh. 

“ But I’m not a journalist,’’ said Alice indignantly ; 
“T’m a little girl. And please could you tell me the 
way out of the wood? ”’ 

“Nobody knows that,’ said the Hatter, sadly. 
“ We've all been trying to find it since last Friday.’’ 

“Then please may I sit down and have some tea?”’ 
said Alice. 

At this moment all the creatures, who stopped talk- 
ing when they saw Alice, began again all together. 

“No room! No room! ”’ they cried. 

The room certainly was rather full, but all the 
animals and birds were crowded together in one corner, 
and there were three large armchairs standing empty 
by the table. 

“ There’s plenty of room,’’ said Alice boldly, sitting 
down in one of the vacant seats. 

“You can’t sit there, you know,’’ said the Dormouse, 
kindly. (He was wearing a large pair of spectacles, 
and was labelled “Made in Sweden.’’) “That’s 
reserved for the American Eagle. He’ll be furious if 
anyone else takes it, though he doesn’t want it himself. 
And the other two are for the Bear, if ever he wants to 
come, and the German Eagle who would have been here 
this afternoon if there hadn’t been a misunderstanding. 
But you can have my seat, with pleasure,’ added the 
Dormouse, politely. 

“ Or mine,’’ said another bright-eyed little creature, 
sitting on a stool in the corner. 

“Oh! Please don’t trouble to move,’’ said Alice, 
hurriedly, “I really mustn’t stay long, and I’ll get up 
immediately if one of the eagles arrives.’’ 

She didn’t at all want to take the Dormouse’s seat, 
because the Hatter and the March Hare were sitting 
very close to him, one each side, and arguing over his 
head. ‘It looks a most uncomfortable position,’’ she 
thought. 

“What day of the month is it?’’ asked the Hatter, 
turning suddenly to Alice. He had taken his watch out 
of his pocket and was looking at it uneasily, shaking 
it every now and then, and holding it to his ear. 

Alice considered a little, and then said: “ March 
the fifteenth.’’ 


“Tt hasn’t moved since the seventh,’’ sighed the 
Hatter. 
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“T told you butter wouldn’t suit the works,’’ said 
the March Hare. 

“Tt was the best Locarno butter,” replied the 
Hatter, meekly. 

“Yes, but you used too much of it while I was 
busy in Paris,’’ grumbled the March Hare. The Hatter 
dipped the watch into his cup of tea and looked at 
it again gloomily, but he could think of nothing better 
to say than his first, remark: “It was the best Locarno 
butter, you know.”’ 

“ Are you any good at riddles? ’’ asked the March 
Hare, looking at Alice. 

“Come, we shall have some fun now!’’ thought 
Alice. “I can guess them sometimes,’’ she answered 
aloud. 

“Well, here’s one for you,”’ said the March Hare. 
“ We all promised the Eagle that if he’d come to tea we 
would keep an armchair specially for him—— ”’ 

“J didn’t,’’ interrupted a Green Parrot. 

“ But I also promised the Polecat that he should 
have an armchair, too,”’ went on the March Hare, taking 





no notice of the Parrot. “And the Hatter 
promised 2 

“No, I didn’t,’’ exclaimed the Hatter hastily. 

“ Well, at any rate, you said——— ’’ the March Hare 


began again. 

“Yes, but I said it in French,’’ protested the 
Hatter. 

“And now the Dormouse won’t agree,’’ complained 
the March Hare. 

“Tm perfectly willing to give up my seat to any- 
one,’’ said the Dormouse earnestly. 

“So am I,’’ said the bright-eyed little creature on 
the stool. * 

“T’m afraid I don’t quite understand,”’ ‘said Alice. 

“ Of course you don’t,’’ said the Hatter, contemp- 
tuously. “ This is what comes of putting all that stuff 
in the newspapers. It would have been perfectly simple 
if nobody had known anything about it.”’ 

“Well, I propose that we accept the noble offer of 
the Dormouse,’’ said the March Hare. 

“T don’t see how that will help matters,’’ broke in 
the Green Parrot again. ‘I want an armchair.” 

“Well, you can’t have one,” said the Hatter, 
angrily. 

“Then nobody else shall,’’ snapped the Parrot. 

At this stage all the creatures began talking again 
at the same time, until there was such a din that Alice 
had to stuff her fingers in her ears to save them from 
being broken. 

“T must get out of this,’’ she thought. 

“T wish I could,”’ said the Hatter. 

* * * * * 

The Court was crowded from floor to ceiling. How 
she had got there Alice didn’t know. She had never 
been in a Court of Justice before, but she had read about 
them in books, and she was quite pleased to find that she 
could tell which was the judge. “That’s him,’’ she said, 
“because of his great wig. And I suppose those must 
be the jurymen,’’ she added, but she was rather sur- 
prised to see hundreds of them instead of the usual 
twelve. 

“Let us hear the case for the prosecution,’’ said 
the Judge. 

“No, the defence first,’’ said the Welsh Goat. 
“We don’t know what to charge him with till we’ve 
heard his defence.’’ 

“Stuff and nonsense!’ said the prisoner, who 
turned out to be the Hatter again. 

“Very well,’’ said the Welsh Goat, sulkily, 
“then I charge him with having encouraged the March 
Hare to invite the Polecat.’’ 

“He didn’t need any encouraging,” said the 
Hatter, nervously. 

“Then why did you give him some?”’ asked the 
Goat. 

“T didn’t,” replied the Hatter. 

“Then how do you account for your Birmingham 
speech? ’’ inquired the Goat. 

“T don’t,’’ said the Hatter. 

“Consider your verdict,’’ said the Judge, suddenly. 


‘ 


“We have considered it,’’ said the Foreman of the 
Jury, who was none other than our old friend Bill the 
Lizard. 


“Do you find the prisoner Guilty or Not Guilty? ’’ 
“Not Guilty, but don’t do it again,” replied the 
Lizard, gravely. 
; PETER IBBETSON. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HE Tory revolt against the Electricity Bill, which 
is developing in debate as I write, is interesting. 
The plentiful soothing syrup administered by 
Sir Douglas Hogg at the party meeting failed to soothe. 
The Bill is safe enough, of course, but there is sufficient 
steam in the Tory opposition to secure extensive modi- 
fication in Committee. The Government’s laboured effort 
at compromise pleases nobody except the Liberals, who 
see in the scheme the embodiment of Liberal research 
and suggestion—as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald candidly 
admits is the case. The Labour Party like it no better 
for that. It is not Socialistic enough for the Socialists ; 
it is too Socialistic for the Tories. They think, with 
much reason, that a future nationalizing Government 
will find that the trail has been blazed. The chaos in 
the electrical services is such that private enterprise 
must be interfered with. Mr. Baldwin’s plea to his party 
is that he has allowed the minimum of interference com- 
patible with efficiency. The second leg on which the 
revolt rests is the strong dislike of the Northern indus- 
trialists to a national scheme, which, they fear, will 
saddle the efficient districts with the burden of the 
inefficient. On the North-East Coast, the model area, 
the tangle has been smoothed out by private enterprise ; 
and the cry from those parts is to be let alone. 
* * * 

Lord Eustace Percy is a specialist in the Front 
Bench game of giving with one hand and taking away 
with the other. Circular 1371 has been withdrawn; 
Memorandum 44 dropped. Is anyone so innocent as to 
rejoice? A paragraph in the Economy Bill allows him 
to do all and more than all he intended. The most 
backward areas are to set the pace to the most forward, 
and the Minister’s grip over the local authorities is 
absolute. Talk to teachers and Committee members if 
you want to know what is happening. Paralysis is 
settling on development; for instance, schemes for clos- 
ing insanitary schools and collecting the children in 
new central schools are being dropped. The Minister 
may assert, on his honour as a Smithson, that he is 
not damaging education. There are people who know. 

* * * 

Mussolini tells us to do away with “ verbose Par- 
liamentarianism,” and give more power to the executive, 
while the Mornine Post swings its ducal censer before 
him. Someone should reassure the great man. Things 
are not so bad with us as he supposes. The House of 
Commons is “ verbose,” it is true, but only as a harm- 
less safety-valve. The executive is well able to deal 
with it. Mussolini wishes to strengthen the rule of our 
bureaucrats still further; but then he is the reviver of 
the Cesarian bureaucracy. He must allow our White- 
hall Cesars to work in their own way. It is less spec- 
tacular, but it gets there, as they say. Little straws 
show how the wind blows. Take the petition against 
cutting down the London ’buses to help the bankrupt 
trams. A million people signed it. This would have 
been reckoned important a few years ago. When 
Parliament was still responsive to the people’s wishes 
a million signatures counted. Something might even 
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have been done. Now it is quite safe for the Minister 
to dismiss the petition in a few words. Czsar has spoken, 
and people must go by tram or walk. No, Mussolini is 
needlessly anxious about this country. 

* * * 

The nation is now in the embarrassing position of 
having three Shakespearian appeals competing for sub- 
scriptions. These include the standing demand of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Committee for a site and sn 
endowed National Theatre in London. That demand 
has been so long neglected by the public that its pro- 
moters seem to have grown tired, and priority of claim 
now rests with the Governors of the Stratford Theatre, 
who are boldly asking for a quarter of a million in order 
to replace the wretchedly inept building that was 
destroyed four weeks ago and to endow the new theatre. 
They have on their side the sentimental value of Strat- 
ford’s name, the possibility of aid from America and 
the Dominions, and the Datry Tetecrapn as their plat- 
form and receiving-counter. It is, indeed, unfortunate 
for the industrious campaigners who are striving to 
reconstitute Sadler’s Wells as a sister-house to the “ Old 
Vic’ that the Stratford fire should have given them 
a powerful rival in their claims on the piaygoers’ fervour 
and funds. Sadler’s Wells, indeed, may have lost more 
by the fire than anybody else. For Stratford is rid of 
an eyesore, and should certainly gain a new playhouse 
which will harmonize with the exquisite riverside site, 
while it affords the actor a workable stage. This could 
be achieved with far less than a quarter of a million, 
but the Governors were probably wise to pitch their 
demands so high. One has to raise one’s voice in 
these days. 

* * * 

The defiance of the taximen and the ultimatum of 
the Home Office provides us with a minor comedy. The 
comedy lies in the inability of the most powerful of 
Governments to lower taxi fares to ninepence without 
threatening to do something which the public wants. 
For London does want the two-seater cab, which is the 
natural successor of the hansom as the taxi is of the 
four-wheeler. The taximen are an arrogant race, and 
it is amusing to see them carrying their arrogance to the 
point of defying the terrible “Jix.” I hope they will 
keep it up and do London a service at last. Why should 
Paris have the cheap runabout taxi and London be 
without? The swaggering size of *buses and taxis and 
every kind of English wheeled thing is a leading cause 
of street congestion. Our tradition of solidity is often 
a nuisance in practice. The taxi owners and drivers 
have not the sense to see that lower fares would fill their 
pockets in the long run. As it is, taking a taxi is a 
luxury ; in some cities, such as Manchester, where fares 
are still more absurdly high, it is a wild extravagance. 
The London taximan chooses to be parasitic on the few 
rather than the servant of the many. 

* * * 

“Sard Harker” kept me out of bed for hours, and 
“ Odtaa ’’ has just done the same thing. Let me recom- 
mend Mr. Masefield’s second South American odyssey 
for the holidays. If there is anyone, high-, low-, or 
mezzo-brow, who can read it without excitement and 
chuckles, I am sorry for him. “Sard” was weakened, 
to my taste, by the violent melodrama of the climax. 
“ Odtaa” is a more reasonable yarn. There is a well- 
known nightmare in which one’s life depends on getting 
to a certain place in time. For every step you take you 
lose two, and if you arrive anywhere it is the wrong 
destination. That is Mr. Masefield’s formula. The book 
is a kind of pleasing nightmare. It is beautifully written, 
of course, and that is why Mr, Masefield can do what no 


one else can do—infect the highbrow with lowbrow 
thrills. ‘“‘ Odtaa’’ is also, incidentally, the expression of 
a noble mind. It is free from the literary tricks and 
posing which to me take all the enjoyment out of Steven- 
son’s efforts in this kind. Mr. Masefield does not ruin 
his yarn with flourishes. 

* * * 

Many London theatres are taking Holy Week with 
unwonted seriousness. About half a dozen are closed. 
Passing a South London theatre yesterday, I was struck 
by its ingenuity in combining business with edification: 
‘“ For Holy Week. The Sorrows of Satan.” The theatre 
cheers up next week with “The Lights o’ London.” 

* * * 

Every year the Boat Race proves that the Press is 
dominated by Oxford University. It is impossible, if 
you are an Oxford man, not to see the river in March 
through dark blue spectacles—and also through spec- 
tacles which distort your vision in the direction of your 
hopes. Rowing correspondents, being nearly all Oxford 
men, before the race continually give the readers of the 
great “ dailies’’ and evening papers reasons for believ- 
ing that Oxford will win; and when Oxford has lost they 
have next morning to find excuses for Cambridge win- 
ning. Two years ago the Press almost universally made 
Oxford the favourite, though the race showed that Cam- 
bridge was to Oxford as a Derby winner to a selling 
plater. This year both crews were below the average, 
but Cambridge was always the better. Again Oxford, 
according to the Press, was to win. And when Cam- 
bridge spurted again and again in a neck-and-neck 
struggle until their opponents first faltered and lost their 
rhythm and then cracked, so that Cambridge went on 
to win easily by five lengths, ex-Presidents of the 
O.U.B.C. solemnly tell their readers that once more the 
luck was against Oxford. To sink or to break an oar 
may be bad luck, but to be rowed to a standstill is to 
lose to the better crew. 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


Sir,—May I point out a slight inaccuracy in your 
admirable review of Colonel House’s Papers? You say: 

‘* House’s efforts at mediation in 1916 were much 
more important. Both he and Wilson were handicapped 
by the fact that their Secretary of State was William 
Jennings Bryan, whose silver tongue, transparent honesty, 
and intense religious conviction were inadequate com- 
pensations for his emotional temperament and unfathomable 
ignorance.”’ 


The passage is worth quoting for its shrewd appreciation of 
the orator who introduced the Crown of Thorns and the 
Cross of Gold into the controversy upon the 16 to 1 ratio 
of silver and gold. But Bryan had yesigned upon one of 
the Lusitania Notes a year before. Thereafter he ceased to 
have any influence upon the foreign policy of the United 
States.—Yours, Xc., 
Horace PLUNKETT. 
The Crest House, Weybridge. 
March 27th, 1926. 


[The passage should, of course, have read: “ House’s 
efforts at mediation in 1915-16 . . .”’ Moreover, the effects 
of Bryan’s Secretaryship of State did not altogether cease 
with his resignation of the office.—Ep., Natron. ] 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE ARMY 


Srr,—In one of your literary articles recently I read 
“the army or the diplomatic service, in which the intel- 
lectual level has in all ages been low.’’ This is a strangely 
superficial sneer at an honorable profession. The words 
in all ages are quite unintelligible, for they cover ancient 
times when nearly every man of affairs was a soldier—e.g., 
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Sulla, Marius, Julius Cesar, and Marcus Aurelius. But 
if we take modern times, the sneer is equally misapplied. 
The treatment of France in 1815 has often been cited as a 
good example of the treatment of a beaten enemy. In this 
the professional soldier Wellington was the principal actor. 
The treatment of Germany in 1919 has seldom been cited as 
a model for imitation, and neither M. Clemenceau, Wilson, 
nor any other of the great ones concerned was a soldier. It 
was the professional soldier Kitchener who negotiated a satis- 
factory peace with the Boers—a task which had baffled the 
civilian, Sir Alfred Milner, for years. Very recently Sir 
Charles Harington untied a very awkward knot for which 
the incompetence of various politicians was responsible. 
Again, Sir Henry Lawrence and Lord Cromer, although 
they had comparatively little military service, were soldiers 
by profession, and, in their administrative career, shone not 
only by their rare ability, but also, too often, by contrast 
with the civilian bunglers by whom they were surrounded 
and the political superiors from whom they had to take 
orders. 

The situations I have cited did not need Parliamentary 
abilities—the scoring of small successes by dexterous 
mancuvres—they merely required straightforward discus- 


sion, frankness, and chivalrous consideration for the feel- 
ings of the adversary. These qualities reassured and con- 
ciliated men who, at the beginning, were hostile and sus- 
picious. They imply a high and not a low intelligence, 
and in such cases my money goes on the soldier every time.— 
Yours, &c., 

March 20th, 1926. H. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Sir,—It seems to me quite contrary to the right spirit of 
the League of Nations that any nation should be a perma- 
nent member of the Council as a right simply because it is a 
“Big Power.’’ There should be no permanent members, 
though some nations might be elected for longer periods 
than others. There should be periodical general elections to 
the Council, and if by chance not a single “ Big Power ”’ is 
elected, they as members of the League of Nations should 
loyally accept the decision of the majority of their fellow 
members and obey the Council until the next general 
election.—Yours, &c., 


RoutanD SturGIs. 
March 17th, 1926. 


THE GOLDEN GATES 


Br T. F. 


EORGE MACDONALD once said “ that it is easy 
to see what God Almighty thinks of riches if we 
take the trouble to notice those people that He 

gives wealth to.’’ 

Amongst those who could accept this remark as a 
very fine compliment was Squire Duffy, who lived in his 
castle at Tinclebury, a castle with gates of gold. 

Tinclebury is a village, and a small one, and Squire 
Duffy was the rich man there. 

Outside his castle Mr. Duffy was aware that there 
were human beings who employed all their spare time in 
longing to be, and praying to be, as rich as their betters. 

Mr. Duffy was always glad of an opportunity to 
contrast the low state of their being with his own exalted 
one, and he was glad to discover any idea that would 
help him to do this. 

In London he happened to see a play in which a 
wood moved. Mr. Duffy went home and moved his 
wood. But even that accomplishment did not content 
Mr. Duffy, and so he did, as every honest man does 
when he needs inspiration, he watched his wife. 

Mrs. Duffy liked music. Mr. Duffy watched her 
one Sunday and followed her into the drawing-room and 
saw her sit down before the grand piano. 

“ A new hymn, my dear,’’ said Squire Duffy, “ you 
have learned to play a new hymn?”’ 

“Yes, dear,’’ replied Mrs. Duffy, “I wished to find 
a hymn that would please you and I am trying to learn 
a new one,”’ 

“T hope you have succeeded,” said Mr. Duffy. 

“ Alas!’ murmured Mrs. Duffy, “I find the tune 
more difficult than I expected.’’ 

“Then read the words, dear,’ said Mr. Duffy, 
stooping down and kissing her hair that was as white as 
any other grandmother’s. 

“T will, if you wish, read a verse— 

‘The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate, 
God made them, high or lowly, 
And order’d their estate.’ 


“Oh, I do wish I could play it,’’ said Mrs. Duffy. 

Mr. Duffy kissed her again. He puffed out his chest 
with pride. 
” “T know that Mr. Bottom lives at my gate,” he 
said. 

“ Hymns are always true,’ whispered Mrs. Duffy, 
“though they have such hard tunes.” - 

The next morning Squire Duffy walked to his gates. 
He admired them tremendously. He had drawn the plan 
himself, meaning that they should exceed in grandeur 
all the other grand gates in the neighbourhood. 


POWYS 


The gates were certainly magnificent. Mr. Duffy 
had got the idea from Heaven, and had had the gates 
gilded. At the top of the gates there were spikes like 
spearheads, that were as golden as gold paint could make 
them, and they shone finely in the sun. 

After Mrs. Duffy had read the verse, Mr. Duffy 
went out into the road to look at the golden gates from 
that direction. A few yards away upon the other side 
of the road there was Mr. Bottom’s cottage. 

Mr. Bottom had once been an honest workman, but 
since the golden gates had arrived he did nothing but 
look at them. He was now the happiest man in Tincle- 
bury, though his wife lay a-bed, ill with dropsy—for 
he always had the gates to look at and village gossip 
to listen to from passers-by. 

Squire Duffy stood in the road for a moment, but 
seeing that Mr. Bottom was there, he walked stiffly into 
the park again and shut the golden gates with a bang. 

Squire Duffy walked back to the castle: his looks 
were careworn. The poor man, Mr. Bottom, still stood 
in the road. 

Mr. Bottom’s wife was growing worse, but he always 
remained in the road, smiling at the gates. Someone 
would come by who would tell him all the latest village 
news, and then he would go and repeat it all to his wife, 
and he knew she wouldn’t die any the quicker for being 
amused by scandal. 

After visiting the golden gates Mr. Duffy entered 
his home, for he, like Mr. Bottom, never went far from 
his doors. 

He knew, alas! that Mrs. Duffy was not as well 
as she ought to be. He had taken her to the best doctors 
in the land, and each great man had shaken Mr. Duffy 
very kindly by the hand, but had shaken his own head 
too. 

“Ah, Mr. Duffy!’’ one of them had said, “we 
never know how these things begin. The pestilence that 
flyeth in the night.” 

Mr. Duffy’s spectacles were a little clouded when 
he stepped into the castle drawing-room. 

His wife was still sitting before the piano, but she 
was not playing. 

“T am not well,’’ she said. 

Mr. Duffy led her to the sofa. 

“T couldn’t learn that hymn, and now I fear I shail 
never play it; and I did so wish to please you, dear.” 

Mr. Duffy wished to say something to make her 
happier. 

“T have been to see the golden gates and they shine 
beautifully,’’ he said. Mrs. Duffy smiled. 
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“ The castle and its fine gates will always please you, 
I hope, dear, when I am gone... . .”’ 

If Mr. Duffy had ever found joy in his grandeur, he 
certainly couldn’t find it now that his wife was dying. 
He held her hand and shook his head slowly as the great 
doctor had done. 

“You haven’t hated my proud nonsense,’’ he said, 
“you haven’t laughed at me, and you shall not leave 
me.’’ 

“Oh, one of us must stay to admire those golden 
gates,” said Mrs. Duffy, and held his hand to her 
ee 
ae Mr. Bottom, the poor man, was standing beside 
the castle gates in an attitude of profound meditation. 
He hadn’t seen anyone to talk to that day, and his wife, 
when he went to her, had remarked :— 

“Tis best thee stay out there till thee do hear 
something.’’ 

Presently Mrs. Pring came along the road, and 
stopped beside the castle gates and spoke to Mr. Bottom. 
The gates evidently interested Mrs. Pring, for she 
peeped through them. In the park drive there was 
Squire Duffy walking up and down, looking as if he had 
entirely forgotten the fact that he was a very rich man 
and lived in a castle. 

Mr. Bottom and Mrs. Pring watched the rich man 
attentively. 

“°E do walk crabbed-like,’’ remarked Mrs. Pring. 

“They say ‘is lady be dying,’’ said Mr. Bottom, 
carelessly. 

“?Tis strange,” said Mr. Bottom, “that now she 
be gone to bed, that ’e don’t come out into street to 
talk tono woon. They rich folks do take things funny.’’ 

“How gates do shine!’’ said Mrs. Pring. “But 
how be Emma?”’ 

“Oh! wold ’oman thee do mean. Doctor did tell 
she to-day that this week would bury her, and now she 
don’t do nothing, only ask for coffin handles as bright 
as they gates.” 

“She were always a wanting woman,’’ said Mrs. 
Pring. : 

“So she be still,’’ observed Mr. Bottom, ruefully. 
“ But she do say that if I'd tell woon more bit of news, 
of somewoon murdered or hanged, that she’d die happy, 
and she always fancied she’d look well in a coffin.”’ 

Mrs. Pring stepped a little nearer to the gates and 
a little nearer to Mr. Bottom. 

“They do say that Alice Newton be in trouble 
again—’tis they boys.’’ 

The poor man shook his head. 

“Thik common news baint enough for she. A rape 
wi’ murder mid do, or a wicked suicide perhaps? ”’ 

“She do expect too much of a little village,” replied 
Mrs. Pring. ‘“ They kind of merry ways be for towns.’’ 

“Tf I don’t have nothing to tell,’’ remarked Mr. 
Bottom, gloomily, “ she’l] make I promise for they brass 
handles, and then where shall beer come from for the 
poor mourners, I do ask ’e?”’ 

“Her may ’ave gone now,” said Mrs. Pring. 

“Tis best I go in and see,’’ remarked the poor 
man, cheerfully... . 

The rich man knelt beside his wife’s bed. Her last 
sigh was heaved, and her heart had ceased to beat. 
Squire Duffy’s faithful companion, who knew all his 
weakness and all his foolish pride, was gone from him 
for ever. 

“God must forgive me for what I am going to do, 
but something has broken within me, and I can’t be 
left behind alone,’’ said Mr. Duffy. He leaned over her 
and kissed the white forehead. 

“ We will be buried in one grave,”’ he said. 

The hour was midnight. Outside a full moon shone. 

The rich man went to the castle stables and took a 
stout rope from the harness room. He walked down the 
drive and reached the castle gates. 

He only saw her; he only wished to join her, 
wherever she was. 

He fastened the rope to one of the golden spikes 
and knotted a noose. 

“God must forgive me,’’ said Squire Duffy. And 
climbing the gates he placed the noose around his neck 
and let himself fall. . . . 


The poor man slept soundly all that night, and in 
the morning he stepped out into the road to see the fine 
gates. He saw the rich man hanging from them. 
Another helper came, and Squire Duffy was laid upon 
the grass. 

Mr. Bottom hurried indoors. . . . 

“ Emma did die happy,’’ he said an hour later to 
Mrs. Pring, “ an’ forgot they brass handles.” 


DIARY OF AN EASTWARD JOURNEY 
By ALDOUS HUXLEY. 
nv.” 


ASHMIR.—The Kashmiris are proverbial 
K throughout India for the filthiness of their 
habits. Wherever a choice is offered them 
between cleanliness and dirt, they will infallibly choose 
the latter. They have a genius for filthiness. . . . We 
had daily opportunities of observing the manifestations 
of this peculiar genius. Our compound was provided 
with water from the city supply. From a tap at the end 
of the garden we could draw the pure filtered water of 
the reservoir among the mountains. The water from 
this tap, which was left running for hours at a time, 
was collected in a small brick-lined tank, on which the 
gardener drew for the watering of his flowers. And not 
the gardener only. We found that our servants had an 
almost irresistible desire to fetch our washing and drink- 
ing water from the same source. The fresh water ran 
sparkling from the tap; but their instinct was to take 
only the standing fluid in the uncovered tank. And to 
what uses the tank was put! Looking out in the morn- 
ing, we would see our sweeper crouching on the brink 
to perform his ablutions. First he washed his hands, 
then his feet, then his face; after that he thoroughly 
rinsed his mouth, gargled and spat into the tank. Then 
he douched his nose. And when that was finished, he 
scooped up some water in his hands and took a drink. A 
yard away was the tap. He preferred the tastier water 
of the tank. 

The astonishing thing is that epidemics are not 
more frequent and severe » is actually the case. That 
they are not is due, I suppose, to the powerful disin- 
fectant action of the sunlight. Perhaps also an almost 
daily and domestic familiarity with the germs of typhoid 
and cholera has bred among Kashmiri phagocytes a 
healthy contempt for their attacks, together with 
increased powers of resistance. . . . 

The Kashmiri pandit has a more than Spanish 
objection to manual labour. But, unlike the hidalgo, 
who thought himself dishonoured by the exercise of any 
profession save that of arms, the pandit is ambitious 
of wielding only the pen. He may be abjectly poor 
(most people are abjectly poor in Kashmir), but he will 
do only a pandit’s work. Chauffeurs may get good 
wages, servants are clothed and fed; but the proud 
pandit had rather walk the streets begging than accept 
employments so derogatory to his Brahmin dignity. 

There are many pandits in Kashmir. They are 
all educated, more or less, and all equally proud. The 
consequence is that, in Kashmir, you can hire a clerk 
for about half as much as you would have to pay your 
cook. And not in Kashmir only. It is the same 
throughout the whole of India. A circus recently visited 
Lahore. The management advertised for gate keepers 
at fifteen rupees a month. Among the applicants, I 
was told, were upwards of forty graduates. Mysore, the 
best-governed of the Indian States, finds the same diffi- 
culty in disposing of the finished products of its higher 
education. After having gone to the trouble of taking 
their degrees, the graduates of its colleges demand, 
almost as a right (it is only natural), the work for which 
their educational attainments fit them. But the work 
does not exist. 

That is the farcical tragedy of Indian education. 
The universities produce a swarm of graduates, for whom 
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there is nothing to do. The State can employ only a 
limited number of them, and, outside the Government 
service, there is almost no opening for 2 man with the 
ordinary general education of the West. The industrial 
and commercial activities, to which most of our educated 
young men devote themselves, hardly exist in India. 
There is no available liquid capital to start such indus- 
tries on a large scale, and the average educated Indian 
lacks the enterprise and energy to begin in a small way 
on his own. His ambition is to step into some safe 
clerical job with no responsibilities and a pension at the 
end of it. A “crammed” education in the humanities 
or in pure science hardly fits him for anything else. 
Unhappily, the number of safe clerkships with pensions 
attached is strictly limited. The Indian youth steps out 
of the university examination hall into a vacuum. The 
class of educated unemployed—the class most dangerous 
to an established Government—steadily grows. 

Educated Indians of the older generation have a 
great weakness for apophthegms, quotations, and 
cracker mottoes. They punctuate their conversation with 
an occasional, “ As the Persian poet so beautifully puts 
it ’’; then follows a string of incomprehensible syllables, 
with their appended translation, which generally em- 
bodies some such gem of human wisdom as, “ Honesty is 
the best policy,” or “ The higher the art, the lower the 
morals,’’ or ‘“‘ My uncle’s house is on a hill, but I cannot 
eat this rotten cabbage.’’ Those whose education has 
been of a more occidental cast have Gray’s Elegy, 
the works of Sir Edwin Arnold, and the more senten- 
tious parts of Shakespeare at their finger-tips. Among 
the younger Indians the quotation habit seems to be 
dying out. Their wisdom is diffuse and unquotable. 
Their minds are stored with the nebulous debris of news- 
paper articles, pamphlets, and popular science booklets, 
not with heroic couplets. 

It is the same with us in the West. Latin tags 
issue from the mouths only of the aged. The days when 
Virgil and Horace were bandied from one side of the 
House of Commons to the other are past. Latin with us, 
like Persian among the Indians, is a deader language 
than it was a century, even a generation, ago. Even 
the English classics are rarely quoted now. . . . Young 
people trot out their Shakespeare less frequently than 
do their elders. The reason, I suppose, is this: we read 
so much, that we have lost the art of remembering. 
Indeed, most of what we read is nonsense and not meant 
to be remembered. The man who remembered the social 
paragraphs in his morning paper would deserve to be sent 
to an asylum. So it comes about that we forget even 
that which is not worthy of oblivion. Moreover, to 
young people brought up in this queer provisional patch- 
work age of ours, and saturated with its spirit, it seems 
absurd to collect the rags of thought bequeathed by 
other and, they feel, utterly different ages. What is 
the use of knowing, in 1925, that “when lovely woman 
stoops to folly,’’ the best, the only thing she can do “ is 
todie”? What is the good of asserting baldly that “ the 
quality of mercy is not strained,’’ that “ God’s in His 
heaven, all’s right with the world’’? These poetical 
statements have no meaning for us. When lovely 
woman stoops to folly, we do not think of death; we 
think of suppressed complexes and birth control and 
the rights of the unmarried mother. About the quality 
of mercy we have our own contemporary ideas; how 
we regard it depends on whether we are followers of 
Gandhi on the one hand, or of Sorel, Lenin, and Musso- 
lini on the other. It falleth as the gentle dew from 
heaven ; it is twice blest. No doubt. But what is this 
to us, who have our peculiar problems about the rights 
and wrongs of violence to decide in our own way? And 
what meaning for us have those airy assertions about 
God? God, we psychologists know, is a sensation in 
the pit of the stomach, hypostasized. God, the personal 
God of Browning and the modern theologian, is the 
gratuitous intellectualist interpretation af immediate 
psycho-physiological experiences. The experiences are 
indubitably true for those who feel them ; but the inter- 
pretation of them in terms of Browning’s personal God 
is illogical and unjustifiable. 


No, decidedly, the cracker mottoes of the ancients 
are of no use to us. We need our own tags and catch- 
words. The preceding paragraph is full of them: com- 
plex, birth control, violence for an idea, psychology and 
the rest. Few of these words or of the ideas for which 
they stand have yet found their way into poetry. For 
example, God, the intellectually interpreted sensation 
in the pit of the stomach, has not yet been crystallized 
into couplets. His home is still the text-book, the 
Hrssert Journat article. Like most of the rest 
of our ideas he is unquotable. The ancients were able 
to build up their notions of the world at large round an 
elegant poetical skeleton. Less fortunate, we have only 
a collection of scientific, or sham-scientific, words and 
phrases to serve as the framework of our philosophy of 
life. Our minds and our conversation are consequently 
less elegant than those of our fathers, whose ideas had 
crystallized round such pleasing phrases as “ Sunt 
lacrime rerum,’’ “I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
loved I not honour more,’’ and “ A sense of something 
far more deeply interfused.’’ Some day, it may be, a 
poet will be found to reduce our catchwords to memor- 
able artistic form. By that time, however, they will 
probably be as meaninglessly out-of-date as the cracker 
mottoes of the classics. 

Srinagar owns a large population of sacred cows 
and bulls that wander vaguely through the streets, pick- 
ing up such vegetable garbage, grass, and fallen leaves 
as they can find. They are small beasts—the half of 
good-sized English cattle—and marvellously mild. Red 
rags mean nothing to these little bulls, they can be 
trusted in china shops—even in nurseries. Liberty, 
underfeeding, and unlimited access to the females of 
their species account, no doubt, for this surprising 
gentleness. 

But though harmless, these Hindu totems are pas- 
sively a nuisance. They will not attack you as you walk 
or drive along the streets, but neither will they get out 
of your way. They stand there, meditatively ruminat- 
ing, in the middle of the road, and no shouting, no 
ringing of bells or hooting of horns will send them away. 
Not until you are right on top of them will they move. 
The fact is, of course, that they know their own sacred- 
ness. They have learned by long experience that they 
can stand in the road as much as they like and that, 
however furiously the klaxon sounds, nothing will ever 
happen to them. Nothing; for Kashmir, though its 
inhabitants are mostly Mohammedans, is ruled by a 
pious Hindu dynasty. Up till a few years ago a man 
who killed a cow was sentenced to death. Under a 
milder dispensation he now gets only a matter of seven 
years’ penal servitude. A salutary fear of cows is rooted 
in the breast of every Kashmiri chauffeur. And the 
totems know it. With a majestic impertinence they 
stroll along the middle of the roads. When one is a 
god, one does not disturb oneself for the convenience of 
mere men, however importunate. 

To the eye of pure reason there is something sin- 
gularly illogical about the way in which the Hindus 
shrink from killing cows or eating their flesh when dead, 
but have no scruples about making the life of the 
sacred beasts, by their ill treatment, a hell on earth. 
So strict is the orthodoxy of Kashmir, that Bovril is 
confiscated at the frontier and sportsmen are forbidden 
to shoot the wild nilgai, which is not bovine at all, but 
happens to be miscalled the “ blue cow.’’ The very name 
is sacred. And yet nothing is done to protect these 
god-like animals from any cruelty that does not actually 
result in death. They are underfed and, when used 
as draft animals, mercilessly overdriven. When the 
goad fails to make them move, their driver will seize 


-them by the tail and, going through the motions of one 


who tries to start up a Ford car, violently twist. In 
winter, when fodder runs short, the Kashmiris pack 
their beasts together in a confined space until they begin 
to sweat, then turn them out into the snow, in the hope 
that they will catch pneumonia and die. To the eye of 
reason, I repeat, it certainly seems strange. But then 
the majority of human actions are not meant to be looked 
at with the eye of reason. 
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FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


HE theme of Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s “ Beyond the 
Horizon,’’ at the Everyman, is the betrayal of 
temperament, and its revenge on the betrayers. 
The Mayo brothers stand for two familiarly contrasted 
types, and when the play begins each is embarking on 
the life of his choice. Poetic, book-learned Rob, the 
victim of wanderlust, is on the rosy eve of departure for 
a voyage; while Andy is content to stay at home and 
work the farm with his father. But when Andy’s 
supposed sweetheart falls on Rob’s neck, protesting that 
it is he she really loves, he gives up his voyage, which 
Andy undertakes instead. From this double foolishness 
there follows a weary monotony of nagging—a dreary 
sequence of scenes, disasters, illnesses, and deaths, which 
fray the audience’s nerves almost to screaming point. 
Sometimes the bickering drift of all these lives reminds 
us of Tchekov’s plays; but Mr. O’Neill’s characters are 
not so indisputably alive as Tchekov’s, because they are 
types, and are carved to fit a formally constructed play. 
They are, moreover, finished in the writing, which leaves 
little to the creative imagination of the actors; but Miss 
Marie Ney, Mr. Raymond Massey, Mr. Leslie Banks, 
and the rest, have all understood their parts and inter- 
preted them convincingly. The acting is, in fact, first- 
rate; the scenery is quietly realistic; and Mr. Richard 
Bird is to be congratulated on the well-knit harmony of 
the whole production. 


+ * * 


Whenever M. Komissarjevsky produces we can be 
sure that everything humanly possible will be done to 
give a play significance: yet, coming out of the Savoy 
Theatre, after seeing “ The Snow Man,’’ by M. Louis 
Verneuil and Mr. C. K. Ellis, I heard someone remark, 
“Oh, but it needed another act.’’ And this was true, 
for our emotions were left floating—though there was 
obviously nothing left to be said or done, according to 
the rules. I do not know how far this was the fault of 
Miss Jeanne de Casalis who, as the large-hearted cocotte, 
had a sob-stuff part which does not suit so clear-cut and 
intellectual an actress. The farcical parts were admir- 
ably done by Miss Margaret Yarde, Mr. Ivor Barnard, 
and especially Miss Ethel Coleridge. But these sex- 
problem plays, however amusing they may be in parts, 
become tiresome unless something intellectually new is 
revealed, as in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s plays, or unless there 
is some directing emotion. The authors of this play 
seemed to have none, so in dealing with facts they were 
but juggling with empty symbols. Mr. Tom Douglas 
was most successful in the part of a hateful young well- 
born cad, a sometime drug-fiend who lived on the 
immoral earnings of the girl who saved him, and then 
reproached her with the fact: heroically sacrificing his 
charm, he left a thoroughly disagreeable impression. 
This part was well-conceived: there are such people who 
do as they please and mount the high horse of virtue 
when convenient. Wilde was by no means altogether 
wrong when he said, “ Morality is an attitude we adopt 
towards people whom we personally dislike.’’ 


* * * 


“ Prince Fazil,’’ adapted from M. Pierre Frondaie’s 
“ L’Insoumise,” at the New Theatre, gives opportunities 
for acting to Mr. Henry Ainley and Miss Madge 
Titheradge, though it is not acting of a subtle kind, 
except for the chance Miss Titheradge seizes in the last 
act. Where, indeed, is the need for subtlety where Pas- 
sion is the order of the day. But, unfortunately, 
Fabienne would not, at once, sacrifice all for love, 
though the prince thought the world well lost for it. 
The play has the crude appeal the drama may have with 
advantage, but it has nothing else. It is altogether a 
very luscious affair. The play opens with the lovers 
tight-clasped upon a divan, and passion is made manifest 
to us. Then one of those innocent embraces Orientals 
cannot understand upsets the whole bag of trickse—and 
we are wafted away from silks and fine array and cock- 
tails in Paris, to silks and flimsy array in the most lus- 





cious of harems in Fez. Fabienne comes back to Fazil: 
she stays a night: she stays months—but stone walls are 
a prison. Then there is an exciting rescue, and we all 
remove to Biarritz, leaving Fazil—no, not dead; it is a 
star play, and there is another act. They must meet. 
Will he go back to her? No. Will she go back to him? 
No. Then they part finally? Again you are wrong. 
For the prince has a poisoned ring, and they die very 
constantly together, tight-clasped upon a sofa. So all 
is for the most luscious in the most impossibly luscious of 


worlds. 
* * * 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, April 3.—‘ Wildflower,’ transferred to the 
Adelphi. 
“ Betty in Mayfair,’ transferred to the Shaftes- 
bury. 
Monday, April 5.—“ The Ghost Train,” transferred to 
the Prince of Wales’s. 
“ All the King’s Horses,” transferred to the Play- 
house. 
Tuesday, April 6.—‘‘ By Ways,” at the Globe. 
Wednesday, April 7.—Mme. Karen Bramson’s “ The 
Enchantress,’’ at the Garrick. 
“St. Bernard,’ at Kingsway. 


Thursday, April 8.—‘ Cat’s Cradle,” at the Criterion. 
Omicron. 


TWO POEMS 


YOUNG MOON IN WINTER 
For the dark body of the turning globe 
She is too frail. 
For the cold weight of the new-fallen snow 
She is too gold. 
For the black shiver of a winter tree 
Too bright, too warm and gold, 
Shining far off, a chaplet or a crown— 
A dreamer’s skyey crown without a thorn. 


PARTING 
Is it in thy heart as it is in mine, 
The grey moon and the passing rain 
Gently, continuously going the bright hedge over? 
Is it in thy heart too 
The grave assenting clouds that come to close 
The new-fraught moon? 
Darkening her petals the wild rose droops 
To end her love.—Oh, is it in thy heart too, 
The path to right and left that goes 
Each on its way alone? 


Ena LIMEBEER. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


HAVELOCK ELLIS 


R. HAVELOCK ELLIS is a writer who is 
M grossly neglected and absurdly underestimated, 
not only by the ordinary person, but also by 
the ordinary highbrow. Very few people would name 
him among the first twenty best writers, best critics, or 
best thinkers. Yet it is only the erratic injustice of con- 
temporary judgment which denies him this place in at 
least two of those three divisions. Messrs. Constable 
have just republished in four very pleasant, uniform 
volumes his “ Impressions and Comments ’”’ (First and 
Second Series), “ Affirmations,’’ and “The World of 
Dreams” (6s. each), and, after reading them, I have 
myself no doubt at all that they contain better writing, 
better criticism, and better thinking than any other four 
volumes by contemporary writers which have been pub- 
lished or republished since Christmas. 


* * * 


Consider him first merely as a writer of English 
prose. There is no fine writing in Havelock Ellis; there 
are no purple passages. He is in the line of Swift (I am 
speaking merely of the technique of writing) and of the 
writers of the simplest and most undecorated English, 
the kind of prose which, if we all spoke or wrote the 
best English, we should all naturally speak and write. 
And yet, owing to that loathsome infectious disease 
called “ fine writing ’’ and that other still more horrible 
and infectious disease called journalism, it is the kind 
of English which is most rarely written and the most 
difficult to write. Anyone with a pinch of intelligence 
and a pinch of imagination can vamp up a.,metaphor and 
a simile, a sounding word or two, and a well marked 
rhythm, and, having mixed them to taste and sprinkled 
them with irony or sentimentality, serve them up as 
“literary English’’ @ Ja ——. But to write perfectly 
plain and unadorned and undecorated English which is 
not simply banal and commonplace and undistinguished 
and flat requires much more. It requires, above all, a 
subtle sense of the sound and meaning of words. That is 
what Mr. Ellis shows himself to have in all that he 
writes. He is not to be placed among the great writers 
of undecorated English prose, but he always writes 
supple, subtle, and individual English prose of a very 
high class. And that he is a natural writer is shown 
even more when he is writing “in his shirt-sleeves,’’ in 
those “ notes on random leaves’’ which he has been 
accustomed to make for many years, and which form 
his “Impressions and Comments,’’ than in the more 
“important ’’ books and the formal essays of “ Affirma- 
tions.” For it is the rarest thing to find anyone whose 
random jottings fall naturally into a sentence like this 
which I find by opening the book at a venture :— 


“ One cannot so much as put a spade into the garden 
mould of one’s cottage-garden without now and then 
finding ancient coins and shards of strange pottery ; and 
for all you know, the clue to some mystery that has 
puzzled mankind for ages may at this moment lie a few 
inches below your feet.’’ 


* * 


It is probably right to consider Mr. Ellis as a critic 
and as a thinker simultaneously. As a critic, pure and 
simple, he seems to me to belong to a very high class; 
as an original thinker, there has been something dis- 
appointing about him. The cause of his merits is much 
easier to see than that of his failures. “ Affirmations ’’ 
is a book which one can read with the greatest pleasure 
and appreciation, It would be difficult, for instance, to 


think of many better critical essays than that on 
Casanova. As a piece of prose, it is admirable; as an 
estimate of the character and works of Casanova, it is 
almost perfect. And it was written in 1898! That, I 
think, is really a very remarkable thing, indeed the most 
remarkable thing about Mr. Ellis. The pioneers of 
sense and truth in the nineties, who, like Mr. Shaw, 
broke up the enormous system of cant of the nineteenth 
century, were very few, afid nearly all of them—prob- 
ably all of them—except Mr. Ellis were, not unnaturally, 
led into exaggeration and unbalanced paradox. To be 
in a minute intellectual minority, fighting against 
stupidity, superstition, and cant, and yet to retain a 
delicate and balanced judgment is extraordinarily rare. 
Even to refrain from shocking the Pharisees and astound- 
ing the ignorant is difficult. Mr. Ellis, however, always 
keeps a perfect poise ; he never raises his voice and never 
exaggerates. He simply tells the truth, and the truth, 
oddly enough, turns out to be neither simple nor dull 
nor commonplace. I think that he manages to do all 
this by a rare combination of subtlety, sensitiveness, and 
sense. It is these qualities, surely, which enabled him 
to write as follows about Casanova :— 


“Casanova has been described as a psychological 
type of instability. That is to view him superficially. 
A man who adapts himself so readily and so effectively 
to any change in his environment or in his desires only 
exhibits the instability which marks the most intensely 
vital organisms. The energy and ability which Casa- 
nova displayed in gratifying his instincts would have 
sufficed to make a reputation of the first importance in 
any department, as a popular statesman, a great judge, 
a merchant prince, and enabled him to die worn out by 
the monotonous and feverish toil of the senate, the 
court, or the counting-house. Casanova chose to live. A 
crude and barbarous choice it seems to us, with our 
hereditary instinct to spend our lives in wasting the 
reasons for living. But it is certain that Casanova 
never repented his choice. Assuredly, we need not, for 
few judges, statesmen, or merchants have ever left for 
the joy of humanity any legacy of their toil equal to 
these ‘“‘ Mémoires.”’ 
That is only a quarter of the picture which Mr. Ellis 
draws of Casanova; when he has finished the other three- 
quarters, he has given you an extraordinarily detailed, 
life-like, and subtle portrait. But he is not content with 
that ; he goes on, with the same sober subtlety, to show 
you the “ moral worth ’’ of Casanova’s book. 


* * * 


I should like to go on talking about Casanova and 
Mr. Ellis’s essay and his merits, but something must be 
said about the disappointment to which I referred above. 
It is difficult, viewing his work as a whole, not to feel a 
slight regret. It looks as if, with all his gifts, the 
achievement ought to have been greater. Olive 
Schreiner, I think, once complained to him that he was 
frittering himself away and becoming a mere Leslie 
Stephen. One sees what she meant. I am not com- 
petent to express an opinion on his opus magnum, 
“Studies in the Psychology of Sex,’’ but I have the 
impression that, with all its merits, it is a little dis- 
appointing. There is always something of the brilliant 
amateur about Mr. Ellis. In many ways, it is a very 
good thing to be, but I doubt whether the brilliant 
amateur ever produces works of the very highest class. 
Though, when anyone has produced four books as good 
as these about which I have been writing, it seems 
ungracious to ask for anything more. 

LronaRp WOOLF. 
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REVIEWS 


TANTUM RELIGIO 


The Autobiography of Guibert, Abbot of Nogent-sous- 
Coucy. Translated by C: C, SWINTON BLAND, With an 
Introduction by G,G. CouLton. Broadway Translations. 
(Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 

A Huguenot Family in the Sixteenth Century. The Mem- 
oirs of Philippe de Mornay, written by his Wife. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by Lucy Crump. Broad- 
way Translations, (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 


THe two latest additions to Messrs. Routledge’s admirable 
series of “ Broadway Translations ’’ are somewhat different 
from the books which have preceded them in the series, 
and the extension of scope which is implied in their inclu- 
sion is welcome. Here are no great works of literature, but 
the life stories of two people, livres de bonne foy which 
interest less for their graces of style than for their recital 
of incident and revelation of character. Such books are 
little epitomes of their age, and no reader can lay down the 
autobiography of Guibert or Madame de Mornay’s memoir 
of her husband without an intensified understanding of 
what life was like in the late eleventh and late sixteenth 
centuries respectively. Both writers were persons of some 
importance in their day. Guibert was Abbot of Nogent-sous- 
Coucy, and “ Mademoiselle du Plessis ”’ (as she calls herself) 
was wife of one of the foremost Huguenot statesmen of 
France, a trusted counsellor of Henry of Navarre, a soldier 
and a voluminous writer on political and religious matters. 
Their circumstances were, it is true, very different. One 
was a Catholic in the age of faith and naiveté, when devils 
and Jews and.communistic heretics were the only opponents 
of an all-powerful Church, whose religious sway remained 
unquestioned, although its bishops might be murdered by 
angry townsfolk; the other lived five centuries later, in an 
age when the seamless garment was already rent, and pro- 
fessed the new faith in a land where its rending was having 
the most disastrous political effects. One was a monk, the 
other a wile and mother; one lived for God only, the other 
for God and M. de Mornay. Yet both have this in common, 
that they were children of France, and that religion shaped 
more powerfully than any other force the milieu in which 
they had their being. 

“It is a strange world to which the autobiography of 
Guibert introduces us. Brought up, like St. Augustine, by 
a beautiful and ascetic mother, who loved him tenderly and 
whom he calls “ far the best of all my earthly possessions,”’ 
the boy entered religion at an early age. There is some- 
thing pitiful about his youth, in spite of her constant care ; 
the devoted but harsh and incompetent tutor, who sought 
to flog the child into learning what the master was too 
incompetent to teach; the early years in the monastery, 
troubled by nightmares, “ visions of dead men, chiefly those 
whom I had seen or heard of as slain with swords,”’ so that 
he started night after night in terror from his bed; the 
“vanities ’’ of adolescence, which urged the youth to read 
Ovid and the Bucolics of Virgil and “to aim at the airs and 
graces of a love poem in a critical treatise, . . . snared by 
the wantonness of the sweet words I found in the poets and 
those which I poured forth myself.’’ Guibert was dread- 
fully ashamed of those poems afterwards, but who can refrain 
from sympathy with the young man when, 

‘“‘hammering out these verses in secret and daring to show 

them to no one, or at least to only a few like myself, yet 

I read them out when I could, often inventing an author 
for them, and I was delighted when those which I thought 
it inconvenient to acknowledge as mine were praised by 
those who shared such studies, but whereas their author 
gained no praise by them, he had to be content with the 
enjoyment or rather the shame of making them ”’? 
Soon enough the sweet verses were cast aside in penitence, 
and the young monk busied himself with commentaries on 
the Scriptures and the works of Gregory, schooling his pen 
“ to treat the words of the prophets and the Gospels in their 
allegorical, their moral, and even their mystical meaning.”’ 
Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 
But the burial of a poet beneath the works of Gregory 
is the least of the ills to which religion persuaded the credu- 
lous mind of the eleventh century. Guibert’s world swarms 








with devils; it is at least as conscious of the unsleeping eye 
of the Evil One as it is of the eye of God; and although holy 
relics borne through the country may perform some very 
competent miracles, they pale before the versatility and 
resource displayed by the devils. There are devils like little 
dogs, leaping at a cradle in which a stolen sum of money is 
hidden and nipping the baby till it screams ; devils crowding 
round a dying sinner till he cries out, ‘I should have hope 
and confidence in God’s Mother, if these barons did not 
press me so hard *’; devils in the form of fevers who spare 
poor sentinels and fasten upon gross and well-fed clerks; 
devils seen in a vision beating a dead nun with hammers; 
devils entering into compacts with renegade monks and 
enabling them to turn their inamoratas into dogs to conceal 
them from their brethren ; devils offering to ferry an unlucky 
swearer across the river in France and dropping him down 
with a bang and a broken head in Italy ; devils lurking at 
the bottom of streams to fasten together the toes of unwary 
countrymen washing their feet, and the Father of Mischief 
himself disguised as a beaver and carried off by some noble 
huntsmen in a bag, when suddenly at nightfall the bag 
grows heavy as lead and a voice rings through the wood, 
“ They are carrying off Cadux here,” and endless troops of 
demons rush out to rescue him and the hunting party takes 
to its heels. 

In the midst of this smell of sulphur and supernatural 
clamour, however, there rises an almost equal clamour from 
more mundane circles, for Guibert’s book is, as Dr. Coulton 
points out, “ among our best and most trustworthy authori- 
ties, not only for a good deal of the Church history of that 
time, but also for home life in castle and monastery, for 
educational conditions and methods, and for that great 
municipal movement in France which was already begin- 
ning to make struggling peasants into chartered towns- 
folk.” The most valuable part of his book is contained in 
the extraordinarily vivid account which he gives of the 
“commune ’’ movement in Laon{communio, novum ac pessi- 
mum nomen, he calls it), beginning with the murder of the 
wicked bishop, whom men called Isengrin, “the wolf,”’ out- 
side his church. It is a violent and dramatic episode, and 
Guibert makes it live. Even concentration upon the works 
of Gregory has not spoiled his narrative style. 

In the sixteenth century we are in a very different, 
though hardly a less violent world. There are no more 
devils in quite the simple guise in which Guibert sees them, 
but there are devils enough and to spare for all that, and 
religion is still powerful both for good and evil. The good 
can be seen in the stern and upright integrity of character, 
which wins the reader’s respect for De Mornay and his wife 
and which was grounded in their faith; the evil is seen in 
the struggles of Catholic and Huguenot over the ravaged 
body of France. Tantum religio again. The Memoir of De 
Mornay opens with two extremely exciting escapes from the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, on which occasion he and his 
future wife, as yet unknown to each other, were both in 
Paris. His whole political career was passed amid the 
tortuous diplomacy of the wars of religion, ending at last 
when the master whom he served so faithfully, Henry of 
Navarre, bartered Paris for a mass. Finally, it was with 
the publication of his book on the Eucharist (after Henry’s 
change of faith had made a gulf between them) that De 
Mornay fell from favour. Moreover, quite the most amusing 
episode in this memoir is one of the minor manifestations 
of religion; it is the story of “‘ Mademoiselle du Plessis’s ”’ 
struggle with the ministers of Montauban over the burning 
question of her false hair. Mrs. Crump is much to be 
thanked for making this delightful book available for a 
wider public; it has a sort of domestic charm all of its own, 
the charm which comes from seeing political affairs through 
the eyes of an extremely intelligent wife, writing her 
husband’s story for the edification of their children. Mrs. 
Crump has also added to our indebtedness by the admirable 
historical introduction with which she prefaces it. Dr. 
Coulton contents himself with commending Mr. Swinton 
Bland’s excellent translation of Guibert, but it is a pity 
that this book also was not provided with a historical intro- 
duction, for Guibert’s world is even less familiar to “the 
average reader than .is sixteenth-century France. 

E1teen Powers, 
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FICTION 


Rough Justice. By C.E. Monraauy, (Chatto & Windus. 
7s, 6d.) 

The Education of a Young Man, By Maxius LyLs, 
(Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Innocent Birds. By T, F, Powys, (Chatto & Windus. 
7s- 6d.) 

The Oortiandts of Washington Square. by JaneT A. 
FAIRBANKS. (Arrowsmith. 7s, 6d.) 


Mr. Montacuer is not a born novelist. He has already 
found himself. He observes, like Mr. St. Loe Strachey, the 
rules, and brings to the form of fiction style, meditation, 
opinions, and a multitude of exact detail that have probably 
been gathered lovingly and in leisure. Here is calculation, 
enjoyable precision, and arranged richness. But we are 
iar from the sheer novelist who is finding himself in the 
exasperation medium, whose mind, working like a furious 
mole, casts up, perhaps, unsightly mounds. Childhood in 
a gracious country house, the public school, Oxford, the 
War: the broadening steps are well worn; one delights in 
the accidentals, the individual detail and moral commen- 
tary. The three sections of the story do not coalesce. The 
childhood of Bron and the foster child Molly, under the care 
of a wealthy father who has retired from the political world 
in philosophic resignation, is described with a delicate in- 
sight and summer glamour that make the first half of the 
story valuable for its own sake, and perfect enough to 
remain an idyll of all childhood. Keenly Mr. Montague 
shows Bron emerging from the laundry of the public- 
school system without his creases, but, in his eagerness to 
enforce a sound educational moral, hardly realizes that he 
has sacrificed character and, on the eve of the War, turned 
his hero into a general representative of gallant British 
youth. In the realistic war scenes, interest centres around 
Victor, the friend of Bron, a high-strung lad, caught by 
mad Europe, in the irritatingly affected phase of his 
imaginative youth. Victor collapses after days of marching 
and hardship, and is left by his comrades for a night at a 
lonely farm owned by a buxom French war-widow. She 
hides his uniform, destroys his agonized letter to Bron, and 
the ievered boy succumbs to her temptation. A Continental 
writer, or even the author of the “Spanish Farm,”’ in a 
more disillusioned mood, would have made a complete story 
of what Mr. Montague has kept as an episode, and dealt 
completely with the whole problem of what has been called, 
by conspiracy, “ shell-shock.’’ The fate of the unnerved boy 
is disclosed in the alcoholic reminiscences of Immaal, who 
has charge of the execution of deserters. This sadistic brute 
is as horrible as the historic Gilles de Rais. He is an un- 
forgettable figure, hardly to he matched in modern fiction, 
but he is not in himself an indictment of war. Despite the 
rumour that repentant sinners are made a fuss of in 
Heaven, the brutalization of an ordinary decent man by war 
is a greater tragedy than the sudden prosperity of degene- 
rates. 

In complete contrast, Mr. Marius Lyle has burned all 
his scaffolding and casts us, without explanation, into a 
room full of queer people, who seem to be all talking at the 
same time. As in actual life, we realize the characters of 
these people before we can recollect the colour of their 
eyes or the shape of their noses. Living together with their 
dominant mother, the Maudes have all the harshness and 
actual characteristics of a household of males, and the 
presence of their wives adds, by mere number, conspiracy 
rather than sweetness. The story follows life and motive. 
A woman guest endeavours to save the youngest bachelor 
son, Jerry, from his mother, who has induced in her weak- 
ling what is best described, in contemporary jargon, as 
an inferiority-complex. The weakness of the story is that 
Mr. Lyle has emphasized the abnormality of this old 
landed family by explaining that Mrs. Maude had murdered 
her profligate husband and by hinting that during her pro- 
longed physical absences (for she is always present in 
spirit) she is confined in a mental home. Like life, the story 
has little point, for poor Jerry merely escapes from his 
mother into matrimonial motherliness. It is a tribute to 
the novelist’s skill to say that we are glad to see the last 
of these disagreeable people. 

Mr. Powys has not yet discovered that rotation of crops 


is as necessary as artificial fertilizers. In other words, it 
‘ 


may be possible that his wheel is inadequate, for all his 
clay pots are shaky. Parson chuckles so much among the 
buttercups over a mysterious book that all the bad-minded 
villagers believe that he reads immoral novels, but the pure 
reader will quickly suspect that the volume is really a 
pocket-Bible. Solly uses an American history as a Bible 
—drawing upon it for daily texts. Mr. Pim cannot under- 
stand how he became a father, and pesters polite people 
for the explanation. The horrid Mr. Bugby is addicted to 
indecent exposure. Poor Polly, frightened as Ophelia, wan- 
ders about in similar fashion, and, after her violation by 
Bugby, walks into the sea, accompanied by her yokel 
admirer. But Mr. Powys has Sterne’s trick of suspending 
an episode, and his description of Mrs. Pim’s funeral is 
masterly. Each in his covey of innocent game sadly 
enough recalls that fowl, obviously extinct, which waited 
with beatific stupidity to be knocked on the head. 

Ann, the delightful heroine of Miss Fairbanks’s book, 
lived in the far-off days before the American Civil War. 
Here is, in emotion, a tenuous magic of the past, the blue 
deepening in distant trees. The adventures of Ann, who 
always thought she was only a red-haired “ fright,’’ were 
purely romantic after her escape from the stately house in 
Washington: but, then, Ann was incurably romantic in 
heart. To read this story is to desire “ The Smiths,’’ its 
sequel in time, though not in publication. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS IN 1924 


Survey of Iuternational Affairs, 1924, By ARNOLD J, 
ToYNBEE, Witha Pieface by the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. FIsHEr. 
(Milford. 25s.) 

Tuts is the second volume of Professor Toynbee’s survey, 

which is being published under the auspices of the British 

Institute of International Affairs, the first volume having 

covered the years 1920 to 1923. It is in every way an admir- 

able work, and it is impossible to overpraise the ability 

with which Professor Toynbee is carrying it out. As a 

work of reference it is invaluable, but it is not merely a 

work of reference; it is written in such a way that it is 

extremely interesting to read, and it is one of the most 
successful experiments in the writing of contemporary his- 
tory which we know 

The most important subjects dealt with in the present 
volume are four: the problem of security and disarmament, 
the questions of immigration and emigration, the relations 
of the Russian Government and the Third International 
with the rest of the world, and the relations between the 
Allies and Germany. The security and disarmament ques- 
tion, as dealt with in this volume, really covers the years 
1919 to 1924, since it was, owing to questions of space, 
omitted from the previous volume. Professor Toynbee has 
really gained by this exigency, for it enables him to treat 
as a whole the evolution of the problem from the Peace 
Treaties, through the negotiations for an Anglo-French Pact 
and the draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, to the Geneva 
Protocol. His account of the facts is a model of clearness 
and concision, and his analysis of the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance and the Protocol, and of their differences, is 
masterly. His main concern is to give the facts, but he 
rightly has no hesitation in expressing his own opinion on 
important points. 

The second subject covers the immigration policy of 
the United States as exemplified in the Acts of 1921 and 
1924. The third subject is of the greatest interest. Pro- 
fessor Toynbee begins with a long section devoted to the 
propaganda of the Third International, and gives the his- 
tory of the Anglo-Russian negotiations down to that most 
effective political bomb that has ever been thrown, the 
“ Zinoviev letter.’’ Even more important is the section 
dealing with the relations between the Allies and Germany. 
Here the chief items are an admirable account of the 
“ Separatist Movement’ in the Occupied Territories and 
the account of the negotiations which led to the Dawes 
Report and the London Agreements of August, 1924. 

Our only criticism of this volume is that it would 
greatly gain as a work of reference if a chronological table 
wene added to its many excellences. 
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THE ESSENTIAL CONRAD 


Last Essays. By JostrpH Conrap. (Dent. 7s. Gd, 


[He misgivings that usually fill us when we take up the 
an author’s papers are not justi- 
We are begin- 


ning to realize where Conrad's strength lay. It was not 


posthumous collection of 
fied in the reading of Conrad’s last essays. 
all in the novelist’s sphere. He did not possess 
he had, really, 
no creative imagination whatsoever—only an amazing visual 


properly at 
the right kind of imagination for that réle; 


memory for the sensible details of life and a capacity to 


make use of that memory, to set it working within a formula 
he got from Turgenev, or Flaubert, or Henry James. Blessed 
formula! And 


thrice blessed memory! But when your 


experience, and therefore your memory, was pretty much 


confined to a shipful of men and a roving existence far from 
the immediacy of modern civilization, it was rather fatal 
to put your memory at the service of just that formula 
which modern civilization, with ali its subtleties and, above 
all, with all its feminine ideals, had laboriously evolved. 
There just was not enough butter to spread on the bread, 
though heaps for a biscuit. And that is what Henry James 
meant by calling Conrad “ that monstrous master-mariner ’ 
—not in any spirit of hostility, but rather in genuine horror 
oi this bully-in-a-boudoir devastation of the sacred wood. 
Mr. Havelock Ellis, in a recent note on Conrad, has related 
how his first vision of the man ‘* confirmed my own intuition 
of the essential and radical qualities of a great writer who 
wrote too much, and often in fields for which his genius 
had not fitted him He had written a few short books 
at the impulse oO! genius, out of inner compulsion. And 
then he became a professional author and his genius degene 
rated into talent, a quite superior sort of talent, and he 
wrote many books, long books, for the many to read, not 
irom inner, but 
reason Mr. Ellis thinks that Conrad 


the desert for many years 


from outer compulsion.’’ And for this 


s jame will go out into 


And when that fame returns? There will be “ Youth ”’ 
and “ Typhoon,’’ and perhaps “ The Nigger’ and * Nos 
tromo,’’ and one or two of the shorter tales, and these 


Essays,’’ with the earlier “Notes on Life and Letters.’’ 


For in these Conrad was himself, completely within his 
bounds, with no meed to bother about the mentality oi 
women and the hearts that beat beneath boiled shirts. A 


great writer's mind is a microcosm, meaning by that mis- 
used word a state of profound gra which only few attain 
to. But Conrad’s mind was not microscosmk 
mirror the sea But how perfect at that 


it was only a 
The storms 
refiection in the tales already men 


picture ha steady 


tioned ; the irame, being a sedater work, is in the essays 
ere are one or two, such as the 
which will live 
lean expressions of the romantic tradition 


thers, 


In the present volume 


one on Geography and Some Explorers 
as simple and 
VMemoran 
Sailing Ship for the 


of the sea and its sailor such as the 


dum on the Scheme for Fitting-out 


Purpose of Periecting the Training of Merchant Service 
Officers belonging to the Port of Liverpool,’’ embody the 
last instinctive pride of the authentic sailors. But we shall 


value most the two essays on Stephen Crane: these not 


ynly serve a little to remind us of writer of great prose 


whom we too olten forget, but are also revelations of Con 
ad’s own temperament and point of view Crane sought 
out the author of The Nigger of the Nuarcissus,’’ and 


Conrad confesses that nothing could have been more flat 


tering than to discover that the author ofl The Re 


Badge of Courage * appreciated my effort to present a grou} 


Oi mel weld tovether | ymmon lovalty and a 


: common 
perplexity in a struggle not with human enemies, but with 


the hostile conditions testing their faithfulness to the con 


ditions of their own calling.”’” He speaks, too, of his own 
attempt ‘ to render the truth of a phase of life in the terms 
ol my own temperament.”’ These statements come by the 
and the greatness of the 
his preoccupation with the only problem 


novelist 


way, without any undue thunder; 
man is in then 
proper to the the moral problem of conduct.’ 
They show, too, how much of that problem was beyond his 
much of life for such a simple 


be dismissed in his own phrase, as altogether 


purview. They show hov 
heart was to 


too ‘ missis} 


READ 


HERBERT 








. 
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THE ORTHODOX CRITIC 
Authors Living and Dead. By F. L. Lucas, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, (Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d,) 

Mr. Lucas bears the name of a family whereof, as the stone 
in Westminster Abbey informs us, all the men were brave 
and ali the women virtuous. As a critic, Mr. Lucas excels 
his namesakes, for he is both brave and virtuous. One 
cannot but envy the self-confidence, not to say assertiveness, 
with which he imparts his views; and these, though de- 
iended so energetically, are nearly always blamelessly ortho- 
dox. With genuine ability and enthusiasm he restates the 
case ior the “Oxford Book of English Verse’’ and the 

Cambridge History of English Literature ’’; and, after all, 
they contain much that is excellent and there is much to be 
said for them. One would not willingly limit literary 
interests to those represented by, let us say, ‘‘ Les Cahiers du 
Mois *’ and the “ New Coterie,’’ or even by the “ Nouvelle 
Revue I'rangaise ’’ and the “ New Criterion.’’ There is plenty 
of room for an intelligent and entertaining statement of the 
solid English view; and Mr. Lucas is both intelligent and 
entertaining. He has the fullness which only comes from 
wide reading and meditation upon what has been read. He 
has both taste and judgment, and is pardonably eager to 
assert them. It the reader sometimes feels that he is being 
lectured at rather than persuaded, this is easily excused by 
the sincerity and enthusiasm of the critic. And if the same 
reader often demurs from Mr. Lucas’s judgment and re- 
jects his tastes, mere justice calls for a recognition of this 
critic’s positive gifts—his learning and sensitiveness, his 
humour and freedom from affectation, his command of cor- 
rect and vigorous English. 


1 


many ideas and so 


It is really surprising that so 
much entertaining writing should have 
heen contributed as book-reviews to a weekly journal, with 
its strict limitations of space. But of course the eagerness 
and impetuosity which Mr. Lucas brings to his work would 
not be endured in that dull necropolis of the unread and 
the unreadable which forms the bulk of the established 
monthlies and quarterlies. 

Mr. Lucas is most attractive when he is least contro- 
farthest His reelly 
charming articles on Roman epitaphs and curious medieval 
belieis are much more pleasing than those where he is 
engaged in smashing the eggs in our modern nest of singing- 
birds, or industriously labelling poetic geese as swans, 01 
denouncing the rare swans as ugly ducklings. No doubt he 
performs these latter jeats with more energy and enjoyment 
to himself, but at least one reader prefers Mr. Lucas in his 
more tranquil moods of appreciation, 
serenity of the Roman people in their reflections on death 


} 


versial and from the present day. 








when he conveys the 
or delights in the curious fancies of medieval “ science. 

No doubt it is an accident that Mr. Lucas seems to regard 
the Middle Ages as essentially childish and quaint, ignoring 
their terrible energy of character, the power of their archi- 
tecture and sculpture, the subtlety of their dialectic, and 
the charm of their song. The title to one of his two 
“ Honest Ovid among the Goths,’’ seems 
to imply some contempt; but then he is writing of the 
fifteenth-century English, not of the thirteenth-century 
french. At all events, he passes gladly to the Elizabethans 
with Drayton and Donne (whose late medizval subtlety and 
morbidity him), and to the Carolines, with 
Vaughan, Cotton, and Marvell After a brief glance at 
eighteenth-century poetry, of which he gives a rather con- 
ventional and cursory account, Mr. Lucas arrives at themes 
more congenial to him, with Melville, Whitman, and Swin 
burne. His defence of Swinburne is sensible and sym- 
pathetic, for after all most of us were at one time ravished 
by the pre-Dunton Swinburne, and it is ungracious to decry 
him now that we have exhausted him. The lines Mr. Lucas 
Anactoria *’ are beautiful, and it is pleasant 
to tind them so skilfully recommended. 

The remaining essays in this book are devoted to recent 
English and American poets and to the problems of modern 
poetry. Mr. Lucas does not engineer himself and his readers 
into some impossible remote paradise of dialectic xsthetics, 
and for this at least one is grateful. He realizes that subtle 
reasonings about the nature of poetry are comparatively 
futile because no poet ever pays any attention to them; any 
more than a lover takes counsel of Mr. Havelock Ellis. But 
though one gladly applauds a critic who seems to feel that 
in judging poetry taste is more important than an irrefut- 


mediveval essays 


disgust 


quotes irom 
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able esthetic theory, it is hard to refrain from expressing 
some surprise at Mr. Lucas’s taste. He is like an ardent 
admirer of painting who has somehow got himself into a state 
of mind where he prefers the pictures in the last year’s 
Academy to those of Gauguin, Picasso, and Marie Laurencin. 
There is something very odd in a taste which approves of 
Sara Teasdale and has only contempt for H. D., which wishes 
that Mr. D. H. Lawrence had some of the qualities of Mr. 
John Drinkwater, and can link—though only in a catalogue 
of pessimists—the names of Miss Edna St. Vincent Millay 
and Mr. T. 8. Eliot. ‘“This,’’ as the man says in Congreve’s 
play, “is all very surprising, let me perish.” But then, 
though one may try to understand Mr. Lucas’s tastes and 
judgments, it is fortunately not necessary to share them. 
RicHarp ALDINGTON. 


TWO PRIMITIVE COMMUNITIES 


In Unknown New Guinea. By W. J. V. SAVILLE, (Seeley, 
Service. 21s,) 

Among the Bantu Nomads. By Tom Brown. (Seeley, 
Service. 2l1s,) 


Ir is an interesting indication of the steady growth of a 
scientific and more tolerant attitude towards primitive tribes 
that these two books, both written by missionaries, are pro- 
vided with introductions from the pen of an anthropologist, 
while in the first case the author himself is a serious student 
of the science. Anthropology has much for which to thank 
the untrained observer on the spot, who, however, often 
seriously misrepresents the people he describes simply 
through not knowing what to expect. On the other hand, 
the missionary or administrator who sets out for his work 
with a thorough grounding in anthropology will find himself 
provided with a key to all sorts of problems which would 
otherwise merely bewilder him. This preliminary training 
has enabled the Rev. W. J. V. Saville to produce a book on 
a small area of New Guinea which is of real scientific value 
and worthy of the praise given to it by Prof. Malinowski in 
his introduction to the volume. One can see at once that 
the author knew what to look for and was not deceived by 
superficialities such as—a common trap for the unsophisti- 
cated—the plausible explanations often given by savages of 
their own customs. But even had he been less well placed 
to study his people, he could not have failed with such 
material to produce a very readable book. For the Mailu 
islander, who is technically a Western Papuo-Melanesian, is 
still really a savage. He first comes into the world in the 
open air on the seashore, his mother kneeling on a mat, 
supported by her own mother, aunts, or grandmother. From 
that moment onwards he passes the whole of his time in, on, 
or at the edge of the sea. Life, filled as it is with pottery 
making, canoe building, periodical head hunting, and the 
performance of those ceremonies which play such an 
important part in the existence of all savage communities, 
is probably richer for him than it is for the average city 
clerk among ourselves. Yet, when all is said and done, it is 
really a miserable business after all. The Mailu islander 
lives—and uncomiortably at that—-in a small spot of light 
in the midst of a darkness which is filled for him with 
terrors; his ideas of the future and the past, of the forces 
in the world which are operating within and outside of him 
self, are of the most confused order. Moreover, even within 
that spot of light he is completely fettered by custom, forever 
fearing to do something which will make him conspicuous 
among his fellows. For the details we refer the reader to 
Mr. Saville’s attractive volume. 

The Bechuana Tribe of the Bantu studied by Mr. Brown, 
who, by the way, is also not ignorant of anthropology, offer 
a very different picture. The Bantus are of mixed race, 
being partly negro and partly Semitic; they are totemistic, 
patriarchal, and, as a pastoral people, at a higher stage ol 
development than the Mailu hunters. Although highly 
superstitious they have ideas on religion of a lofty order, 
including the conception of a Supreme Being who, like that 
of most savages, receives practically no worship. Their 
prayers are addressed instead to a special class of demi-gods 
which are of great interest. In addition, their culture shows 
the most intriguing affinities with those of ancient Egypt 
and the early Semites. But again we must leave the reader 
to consult the original work. Both these volumes are agree- 
ably written and abundantly illustrated with first-class 
photographs 


‘ 


THE WAY OF AN EAGLE 
Skyways. By ALAN CopHam. (Nisbet. 15s.) 


Autan CopHam is the best-known flying-man in England. 
Perhaps he is the only pilot whose name is familiar to the 
great public. This book, badly written and _ badly 
‘ padded,’’ shows how his unique position has been made 
and sustained, and makes it clear that Mr. Cobham has 
earned his reputation. He has flown to the Cape and back, 
has flown to Africa in a day, has conducted the longest 
passenger flight over Europe,.and can probably pilot an 
aeroplane from one point to another as successfully as any 
man glive. And, if he has never done anything to equal 
Alcott’s flight across the Atlantic, or Pellitier d’Oisy’s flight 
to Tonkin, if Socadura Cavral’s record for navigation stands 
in no danger from him, he has found another way to fame. 
He is the pioneer in the art of “exploiting the publicity 
value of flying and its associations.’”’ It is the account of 
this “ exploitation ’’ of himself and his machine, rather 
than the commonplace descriptions of journeys made, which 
gives his book its interest—the peculiar interest attaching 
to all stories of success. There is, first, the pleasure of 
studying the vitality and sincerity of the writer, and, 
second, the satisfaction of proving, by one more example, 
that to become the idol of the public it is necessary to 
take the public into one’s confidence. Mr. Cobham has 
none of that morbid pride in the mystery of his profession 
which makes most men prefer an audience of their equals 
when they talk “ shop.’’ One is not conscious of a gulf fixed 
between him and the general reader. The public thinks 
flying is wonderful; and Mr. Cobham is delighted to be 
able to show them, and to tell them, how wonderful it is. 

His story begins immediately after the war, with Joy 
Flights in Buckinghamshire, and the excitement in this 
part is caused more by the jingle of silver and the crackle 
of Treasury Notes than by the abstract idea of fame. Later, 
the money motive becomes vague (one confesses to missing 
it), and it is the hero describing personal adventures 
already well known to his audience through the newspapers. 
The amusing, but not extraordinary, thing is that he himself 
falls swiftly under the glamour of his legend, and tells of 
the whisper ‘going round his rivals: “Alan Cobham is 
coming,’’ with precisely the same sense of awe as the news- 
paper reporter would seek to convey. 

However, “ Exploitation ’’ means gruelling work, and 
noné but the most morose in his profession will grudge 
Mr. Cobham his prosperity. He puts, however, an excessive 
strain on the patience of those who have personal experience 
in the chapter, ‘“‘ How a Machine is Flown.’’ It is necessary 
to write a good deal better than Mr. Cobham does before 
embarking on a technical explanation: the functions of the 
controls are described in woolly, well-nigh unintelligible 
phrases, and, at the thought of explaining a turn, surely 
necessary to his purpose, he completely breaks down. His 
information on the use of dual control in flying instruction 
is archaic. 


A RECORD OF DISILLUSION 


The Bolshevik Myth. By ALEXANDER BFRKMAN. 
son. 18s.) 
Mr. Auexanper Berkman, the author of this painful and 
interesting book, is a Russian Anarchist who lived many 
years in America. About twenty of these years were spent 
in prison, “ for anti-militarist propaganda.’’ In December, 
1919, he was deported, and found himself dumped down, one 
of a batch of Anarchists, Socialists and mixed revolution- 
aries, on Soviet soil at Belo-Ostrov. “ A feeling of solemnity, 
of awe, overwhelmed me,” he writes in his enthusiastic way ; 
“. . . Tlonged to embrace humanity, to lay my heart at its 
feet, to give my life a thousand times to the service of the 
Social Revolution. It was the most sublime day of my life.”’ 
One might, reading even so far, predict for Mr. Berkman 
: sad disillusionment. That is what happened, but what 
seems so natural to the reader was an outrage to him. 
He continued to be more and more astonished until the last 
despairing entry in his diary, nearly two years later: “ The 
slogans of the Revolution are forsworn, its ideals stifled in 
the blood of the people. The Revolution is dead; its spirit 
cries in the wilderness. The Bolshevik myth must be 
destroyed. I have decided to leave Russia.’’ In his sim- 
plicity, Mr. Berkman expected to find a new heaven and a 


(Hutchin- 
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new earth. But Russia as he found it was a terrible place, and 
in those months he supped full of horrors. His first and in 
some ways his worst shock—the discovery colours his 
whole estimate—was to find that Anarchists were not only 
not welcomed by the Bolsheviks, but were actively perse- 
cuted. His surprise at this fact throws a flood of light on Mr. 
Berkman’s rather childish idealism. -It never seems to have 
occurred to him that there is anything contradictory between 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat and the anti-Government 
gospel. Naturally, therefore, he had a hard time, and 
reading between the lines, one fancies that now and then he 
regretted America, State prisons and all. 

The unprejudiced reader should be warned of a con- 
sideration which Mr. Berkman seems to ignore. It is 
ludicrous to base the case against the Soviet régime on a 
picture of the Russia of 1920-1. When Mr. Berkman was in 
the country the counter-revolution was in full blast; the 
White armies were either in the country or in the process of 
being cleared out; and a great part of the horrors and 
sufferings he describes so touchingly were the result of that 
state of things. The Dictatorship itself has since undergone 
important modifications, and if impartial visitors are to be 
believed—impartial visitors are, it is true, remarkably rare 
—everything has changed. Kid gloves are now the fashion in 
tyrannical circles. 

Mr. Berkman’s book is valuable as a record, obviously 
as truthful as his emotional temperament allowed, of the 
Russia of that tragic time. It is in the form of a diary 
which he kept under great difficulties, and smuggled out of 
the country. The book has all the freshness and day-to-day 
excitement of a diary, and it is most instructive, when the 
necessary allowances have been made. There was never any 
chance of such a man being happy under the remorseless 
bureaucracy of Communist rule, but it is due to him to say 
that much of his reaction came, not from his personal dis- 
appointment, but from the revolting examples of cruelty 
and corruption with which he was forced into contact. Mr. 
Berkman moved in the inner circles of the bureaucracy and 
was trusted with important official missions; he met all the 
leading men, and gives us incidentally an excellent sketch of 
Lenin. He went into the streets to find out things for him 
self, and his passionate indignation over wrongs of poor folk 
is eminently creditable to him. One of his tasks was to go 
round with one of the British Labour missions, and he gives 
an amusing ac The childish hopes of the 
1s, who saw in our well-meaning and cautious Labour 
leaders their saviours were soon chilled ; 
Berkman says the Englishmen 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


Exriorer,’’ by Sven Hedin (Cassell, 


25s.), is a notable book, half biography, half travel. 
‘Rambles in North Africa,’’ by Albert Wilson (Cape, 
12s. 6d.), describes journeys in Algeria and Tunisia. “Some 


Talk of Alexander,” by James Bridie (Methuen, 6s.), which 
sub-tithe “ A Revue with Interludes in the Antique 
Mode,”’ is a lively book describing adventures in Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia, and Baku 

Among biographies the most important is “ Life and 
Letters of Thomas Jefferson,’’ by F. W. Hirst (Macmillan, 


has as 


25s.). “ Piano and Gown,”’ by Fred. E. Weatherly (Putnam, 
10s. 6d.), is the recollections of a K.C. who has known 
many distinguished people. In “ Bluestocking Letters ”’ 


(Bodley Head, 6s.) Mr. Brimley Johnson has collected letter: 
of Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Vesey, Mrs. Delany, and other 
famous learned ladies, and has written an introduction. 
Among sociological and political works the following 
should be noted: “ Historical Materialism, by Nikolai Buk- 
harin (Allen & Unwin, 12s: 6d.); “‘ Eugenics and Politics,”’ 
essays by F. C. S. Schiller (Constable, 8s. 6d.). “ The 
Brain and the Mind,” by Paul Sinner, translated by 
C. Harry Brooks (Allen & Unwin, 3s. 6d.), is a new volume 
in the “ New Psychology ’’ Handbooks. In philosophy “ A 
Study in Moral Theory,’’ by John Laird (Allen & Unwin, 
10s. 6d.) should be noted 
“ Athletics,’ in the “Masters of Sports Series’ 
(Harrap, 2s. 6d.), is by the well-known athlete Harold 
Abrahams. ‘The Economy of Auction Bridge’’ (Methuen, 


> 


3s. 6d.) is by H. A. H. Carson. 
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Among historical books may be mentioned: “ History 
of France,”’ by Jacques Bainville (Appleton, 12s, 6d.) ; “ The 
Historian and Historical Evidence,’’ by Allen Johnson 
(Scribners, 7s. 6d.); ‘“ Mesopotamia Campaign, 1914-1918 ”’: 
Official History of the Great War, Vol. III. (His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 15s.) 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Builders of the Empire. By JAMES A. WILLIAMSON. 
(Milford, 7s. 6d.) 

In some three hundred pages Mr. Williamson presents, 
in a clear, popular style, short lives of a score of men who 
were prominent in discovery, conquest, or settlement over- 
The book, however, is more than a series of bio- 
graphies; by careful selection of his subjects, and skilful 
treatment, Mr. Williamson has contrived to present a clear, 
and on the whole a remarkably judicial picture of the growth 
of imperial policy, and the change from the old ideas of 
possession and exploitation to the modern conception of 
partnership or trusteeship. Most of the lives are good—Mr. 
Williamson is capital on the great explorers, Cabot, Cook, 
Charles Sturt—but the best of all are those dealing with 
administrators and reformers such as Guy Carleton and Lord 
Durham. The illustrations are unusually numerous and 
unusually good. 


seas. 


* * * 


Chambers's Encyclopedia. Fdited by Davin Patrick and 
WILLIAM GrppIk.—Vol). VII. Manchester to Penny wort, 
Chambers, 20s.) 

The most popular article in the new volume of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia ”’ is likely to be that by Lord 

Riddell on Newspapers, for the author not only discusses 

recent developments of the Press, such as the penny picture 

dailies, the space devoted to women’s jnterests, and the 
influence of advertisements, but gives a brief history of the 
leading dailies and Sunday papers, with the names of those 
who now control them. The application of science to the 

velopment of industry is again well illustrated in this 
volume. Thus the article on Mining by Professor H. Briggs 
occupies fourteen columns (against eight in the previous 

lition); Ore-dressing, treated by Professor S. J. Truscott, 
is a new heading, as is Metallography; while fresh methods 

t treatment are described by Mr. J. Campbell Smith under 

Metallurgy. Sociology and anthropology again receive much 

extended notice. Mr. Northcote Thomas writes on Negroes, 

and (with Sheriff Irvine) on Marriage, the latter article 
running to twelve columns (as against seven previously). 

Sheriff Irvine also contributes two long articles on Master 

and Servant (twelve columns) and Parent and Child (five 

olumns). The growth of certain reputations in the last 
twenty years is shown by the articles on William Morris 
ind Nietzsche, that on the former by Mr. J. W. Mackail 
being about three times as long as in 1906, while Nietzsche, 
who was then disposed of in seventeen lines, has two and 
a half columns devoted to him by Profesor Pringle Pattison. 
Other important contributions are by Sir Oliver Lodge 
latter, Molecule) and Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie (Metre). 
+ + ~ 
3y MARION BAUER and ETHEL PSYSER, 


How Music Grew. 

(Putnam. 18s,) 

This is in many ways an excellent book. It contains an 
immense amount of information about music and its develop- 
ment, about instruments, composers, and musicians. It 
deals with ancient and modern music, with Eastern and 
Western. The facts are stated clearly and in simple language 
which the ignorant and the quite young should be able to 
follow. There are a considerable number of illustrations oi 
varying merit. The style in which the authors sometimes 
write is a little irritating, but that is a very small point 
where there are so many things to praise. 

> * . 
La Democrazi2 in Italia. By GuculLMo Ferrero. (Milan: 

“ Rassegna Internazionale.” § lire.' 

The earlier portions of this book contain a clear sum- 
mary of the political creed of their author, who is a member 
of the Partito Populare. The war, he holds, by sweeping 
away the absolutist monarchies, has made true democracy, 
based on universal suffrage, the only logical species of 
government. Intermediate forms such as the old oligarchies 
which ruled Italy under Giolitti and his predecessors are no 
longer possible, are, in fact, an absurdity. There is no 
choice between the rule of force and genuine democracy 
to-day. Just as the French Revolution forced us to arm, 
and the industrial revolution to work with new tools and 
methods, so the war forces us to learn to govern ourselves. 
Only by doing so can a people escape a long and violent 
anarchy, which will make it helpless before those able to 
govern themselves. Responsibility for everything and 
impotence—these are the penalties your would-be dictator 
must pay in a modern bureaucratic State. 
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NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 
BEETHOVEN: Quartet in E Minor. Op. 59, No. 2. Played by 
the London String Quartet. (Four 12 in. records. 
L1724 to 1727. 6s. 6d. each.) 


This is the second of the three “ Rasumovsky ”’ quar- 
tets, and has not been previously recorded complete. (The 
first “ Rasumovsky,’’ Op. 59, No. 1, has been very well 
recorded by the National Gramophone Society, the Spencer- 
Dyke Quartet playing.) The second ‘“ Rasumovsky "’ takes 
a high place among the early Beethoven quartets. The slow 
movement is exceptionally beautiful, and it is impossible 
not to be carried away by the triumphant fourth movement. 
In these records, the first record contains the first movement 
(allegro), the second record and the first side of the third the 
second movement (molto adagio), the second side of the 
third record the third moveinent (allegretto), and the fourth 
record the fourth movement (presto). The playing and the 
recording are good, particularly in the second movement 
and parts of the fourth. Parts of the first movement are 
not quite so good; in some places the viola has come off 
badly ; on the last record, too, the passage at the bottom of 
page 37 in the miniature score does not come out well, the 
violin here being the culprit or sufferer. The third move- 
ment, in which the theme russe appears, is excellent. 


R. VaueHan Wittiams: “A London Symphony.’’ London 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Sir Dan Godfrey. 
(Six 12 in. records. L1717 to L1722. 6s. 6d. each.) 
The many admirers of Dr. Vaughan Williams will re- 

joice at having what many would say is his most important 
work recorded in full for the gramophone. In Mr. Charles 
Graves’s “ Hubert Parry: His Life and Works,’’ which has 
just been published, there is an entry in Sir Hubert Parry's 
diary for March 27th, 1914, recording that he went to 
Queen’s Hall and heard the first performance of this sym- 
phony, and he notes that it is “ full of interest and thought 
with fine effects of scoring.’’ The judgment can be endorsed 
after twelve years, and is, in fact, applicable to most of 
Dr. Vaughan Williams’s music, though he has certainly 
advanced since “A London Symphony.’’ According to the 
composer, there is no “ programme ’’ to the symphony, but 
it is, none the less, programme music. Though “ modern,”’ 
it is easy to understand, and its merits can be appreciated 
by anyone. Sir Dan Godfrey, the London Symphony 
Orchestra, and the Columbia Company have, between them, 
made a very good job of the recording. The first movement, 
which occupies the first two records, is excellent, particu- 
larly the beautiful passage for strings at the end of the 
third side. The second movement occupies the third record 
and the first side of the fourth record: here, too, the play- 
ing and recording are good, particularly the passage in the 
middle beginning with the solo viola and most of the 
“Javender-seller’’ theme. The third movement occupies 
the next two sides; called “ Nocturne’’ by the composer, 
it is inevitably associated with Hampstead Heath, and is 
very effective on these records, more effective, perhaps, in 
its gayer moments than at the close. The fourth movement, 
which occupies the second side of the fifth record and the 
first side of the sixth record, is not as satisfactory. The 
opening passage and the funeral march are good, but in 
the climax which follows the balance seems to be lost and 
never to be fully recovered. The Epilogue occupies the last 
side of the last record; as recorded, it differs slightly from 
the latest version of the score. 


Wacner: “ Tannhiiuser,’’ “ O Star of Eve,’’ and Puccini: 
“ La Tosca,’’ “ Tle Deum,’’ sung (in Italian) by Riccardo 
Stracciari, with orchestra. (12 in. record. 7372. 8s. 6d.) 
We prefer Stracciari’s magnificent baritone voice in 

Italian opera, and we confess to being a little tired of “O 

Star of Eve.’’ However, he not only has a very fine voice, 

but uses it as it should be used. Unlike many other power- 

ful voices, it records well. He is exceptionally good in the 
song from “a Tosca.”’ 

Roger Quitter: “O Mistress Mine,’’ and “ Blow, Blow, 
thou Winter Wind.’’ Sung by Frank Mullings, tenor, 
with piano. (10 in. record. 1537. 4s. 6d.) 

_These two Shakespeare songs are old favourites on the 
platiorm and in the drawing-room. Mr. Mullings sings 
them well and the record is a good one. 


TRAVEL NOTES 


HE iascination of foreign travel lies not only in the 
complete change of surroundings which it alone 
affords, but also in satisfying a keen desire to see 
some portion of the world which has aroused interest. 

If foreign travel implied only a pictorial knowledge of a 
section of the earth’s surface, then fulfilment would be a 
simple matter. It, however, implies not only seeing, but 
also understanding, and anyone who has travelled extensively 
will know that these two are by no means synonymous. In 
order to see any known place, only a ticket is necessary, 
but to understand what is seen there requires either long 
residence, complete mastery of the language spoken, or the 
services of someone who possesses these and other qualifi- 
cations. : 

Again, the complete change of surroundings and mode 
of life, which in the abstract appears such a fascinating 
prospect, can, in reality, be the source of great irritation and 
annoyance. There aie such things as luggage, hotels, 
customs, passports, excursions, and a hundred other items, 
even in the most perfectly planned holiday or tour. To pre- 
vent these irksome and often difficult daily affairs occupying 
the time that should be spent in rest or enjoyment, an 
elaborate organization is needed. 

These, then, are the services rendered in what has 
become known as a personally conducted tour. No one who 
has not stood on the platform or quay of a foreign city, far 
from the beaten track, surrounded by luggage and unable 
to speak or understand a word of the local language, can 
fully appreciate the part these services play in relation to 
the fascination of foreign travel. 

* * ¥ 

The Private Social Tours organized by N. 8. Bishop, 
I. R.G.S., have for a long time been familiar to Nation 
veaders. These tours were first organized before the war and 
were made through Russia. Arrangements are made for 
relatively small parties—large enough to ensure variety of 
companionship whilst remaining small enough to retain a 
private character. 

Since the war, successful tours have been arranged to 
India, Burma, and Ceylon, and a World Tour is now in 
progress. 

Arrangements are now in hand for Miss Bishop to take 
a party from Cairo to the Cape in November. The detailed 
programme will not be available until July, but a_pre- 
liminary outline will be forwarded on application to N. S. 
Bishop, F.R.G.S., Private Social Tours, Auckland Road, 
London, S.E.19. 

* * * 

Tours in Central Europe seein to be regaining their 
former popularity. A list of very comprehensive Tours, 
issued by the Jugo-Slav Travel Bureau, has just come my 
way. 

Tours can be arranged off the beaten track if neces- 
sary, and officials of the Bureau are prepared to work out 
detailed itineraries for such travels. Coupons and tickets 
are prepared to cover the whole trip bearing the official 
recommendation of the Bureau, so that language difficulties 
are reduced to a minimum. 

I will just give details of one of their conducted tours, as 
evidence of its range and value. 

Tour to Croatia, Bosnia, and Dalmatia, via Boulogne, 
Bale, Milan, Venice, and visiting Zagub, Banja Luka, 
Sarajevo and Fiume. This tour, taking three weeks, costs 
36 guineas. 

* . * 

The response to my request for Travel Sketches has 
been most gratifying. There have been sketches sent in 
from all parts of Europe and the United Kingdom, and the 
selection of the best has been consequently very difficult. 

Some of the competitors spoilt their efforts by philoso- 
phizing too much, or dragging in extraneous political ideas, 
while others sent their efforts in so badly typed or illegibly 
written that they could not be considered. 

I did not want general Travel Sketches so much as 
Travel Vignettes, such as one would receive from a friend 
on holiday, and the two sketches fulfilling these require- 
ments most fully were titled as follows: “The Temples of 
Singenti, Sicily,’’ and “ A Danish Holiday.’’ The former is 
actually an extract from a diary, recording a visit to these 
Temples in the autumn of 1923. The other is a racy 
descriptive sketch of a trip to Denmark, noting fleeting 
impressions likely to interest a friend. 

T have pleasure in awarding the two Medici Picture 
(suides, one of which is a descriptive guide to the Dolomites, 
the other of the Route des Alpes from Nice to Evian, to the 
writers of these two sketches. The writer of the former is: 
Mr. F. Weston, 2, Dockyard Terrace, Malta, and of the 
latter, Mr. K. M. King. 7, The Crescent, Crovdon, Surrey. 
They will be posted to them in the course of a day or so, 


THE TRAVELLER, 
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SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 


The service given by this department is 
among the most exhaustive and dependable 
in the country. We can generally show you 
what rare books are available, or procure 
them for you if they are to be bought. 

We have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on 


Art, Sporting and Coloured Plate Books, Natural 
History, Modern Authors, etc. 


Separate departments for new books, beautifully 
bound books, book-plates, and bookbindings, and 
a Room for the Children. 


Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Booklet 
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359 Oxford St., London, W.1 
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are offering a selection of the best books by 
Standard Authors, such as :— . 


AUSTEN, BORROW, DEFOE, HAW- 
THORNE, HOLMES, LEVER, READE, 
THACKERAY, TROLLOPE, WALTON, ete. 


Thirty-two titles, beautifully bound in full 
polished morocco, richly gold tooled for 


each £1 Is. Od. volume, 
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RAMSAY 
MACDONALD 


Writes every month 
for the new 


SOCIALIST 
REVIEW 


Each number of the new “Socialist Review” 
starts with a survey of the month’s affairs 
by Mr.MacDonald. This contribution alone 
makes the Review essential to all serious 
students of political affairs. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, no one can deny the 
importance of the views of the Leader 
of the Opposition. Each month, in the 
* Socialist Review,” he expresses them 
frankly, and they have already caused an 
outspoken controversy within the Labour 
Movement. 

In the April number (which is on sale to- 
day) Mr. MacDonald writes fully on the 
Coal Report and the Geneva fiasco. 


OTHER IMPORTANT 
CONTRIBUTORS 


The new “Socialist Review” is edited by 
Jokn Strachey (the son of J.St. LoeStrachey, 
late editor of “The Spectator”), and 
numbers amongst its contributors Bertrand 
Russell, Arthur Ponsonby, C.P. Trevelyan, 
Hugh Dalton, Arthur Greenwood, F. W. 
Jowett, P. J. Dollan, and the leaders of the 
Labour Movement. 

You cannot understand the strength or the 
aweakness, the difficulties or the prospects, of 
Lebour unless you read the new “ Socialist 
Review.” 


On SALE To-pAy, 7d. 


USE THIS COUPON 


Subscription Clerk, 
Socialist Review, 
24 High Holborn, W.C.1 
: Please send me the new “ Socialist Review” 
: for a trial period of four months, commencing 
April number. Remittance for 2/6 im payment 
enclosed. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


SAVINGS CERTIFICATES—UNITED GLASS—RRYANT AND MAY (BRAZIL). 


cates is not particularly encouraging for the 

small investor. There is a wicked saying that 
good things come to an end. The original (War) Savings 
Certificates were issued in 1916 at 15s. 6d. per certificate 
of £1, to run for five years and be repayable at £1. 
These could be extended for another five years, repayable 
at £1 6s. The issue price of the second and third series 
issued in 1922 and 1923 was increased to 16s., and these 
were repayable at 20s. at the end of six years or at 24s. 
at the end of ten years. The interest in all cases was 
exempt from income tax as long as the amount of the 
Certificates held did not exceed £500. The Committee 
now recommend that holders of Certificates issued be- 
tween 1916 and 1922, falling due between 1926 and 1932, 
should be given the option of extending the life of all 
these Certificates till 1932, with interest accruing after 
the tenth year at ld. per month per Certificate, and 
thereafter of converting into either non-transferable 
Savings Bonds or, in the case of larger individual hold- 
ings, into 44 per cent. Conversion Loan 1940-44. At 
the current price of 96 this Conversion Loan gives a 
running yield of £4 14s. 7d. and with redemption of 
£4 18s. 1ld., or £3 19s. 2d. less tax. The Savings Bonds 
would be issuable at par through the Post Office, repay- 
able after ten years “ with a small bonus,’’ but cashable 
at six months’ notice at par, or in case of emergency, in 
a shorter period at a discount of 2 per cent. Dividends 
would be paid semi-annually, without deduction at the 
source, but would be liable to tax. The maximum 
individual holding would be £500, and the Treasury 
would apparently have the right to vary the rate of 
interest in future issues, the. first issue being at 4 per 
cent. The Committee recommends that early conver- 
sion of Savings Certificates should be encouraged by the 
grant of a small bonus on Certificates converted before 
they have run ten years. Everything depends, of course, 
upon the amount of the bonus. The great attraction of 
Savings Certificates has been their exemption from 
income tax. If this is to be discontinued, the small 
investor is left with the security of capital as his chief 
inducement to invest in Government Savings Bonds 
rather than in Building Societies, and the like. 

* * * 

The inactivity of the stock markets should not 
prevent the investor from making wise purchases of the 
shares of individual industrial companies which occupy 
special positions at home or abroad. Among smaller 
industrial concerns, we picked out almost a year ago 
United Glass Bottle Manufacturers, Ltd., which was 
then being reconstructed. The report of this Company 
for the year ended December 31st, 1925, discloses an 
encouraging position. After providing for depreciation, 
income tax, and payment of debenture interest, adding 
interest on investments, and making adjustments in pro- 
visions for taxation, &c., not required, the net profits 
amounted to £100,552 as compared with £109,523 for 
1924, and £43,388 for 1923. During the year 1925 a 
reorganization of capital took place and resulted in re- 
ducing the fixed charges by about £16,500 per annum. 
The full benefit of these economies will not be felt until 
the current year. On the basis of the 1925 earnings and 
appropriation for depreciation, but making allowance for 
the economies effected by the reorganization, the prefer- 
ence dividend is covered 3} times. The total issued 
capital is now £1,017,230 in £599,700 74 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference shares and £417,530 Ordinary 
shares of £1. The preference shares can be bought at 
about £18s. 6d., at which the annual yield is £8 2s. 
The market in them is small, but they appear under- 
valued at this price. 

* 


T's report of the Committee on Savings Certifi- 


* * 


A British company operating abroad, which should 
appeal to the investor interested in the smaller “ indus- 


trials,’’ is Bryant & May (Brazil), Limited, the shares of 
which will be dealt in on the London Stock Exchange 
this week, This Company was formed to acquire an 
established match manufacturing business, the largest 
producer of matches in Brazil, whose net earnings aver- 
aged over the last three years milreis 2,462,932$427, 
equivalent at 7d. per milreis to £71,835, and whose net 
assets as at December 31st, 1925, amounted to milreis 
14,353,232$180 equivalent at 7d. per milreis to £418,635. 
The capital of Bryant & May (Brazil) is £600,000 in 
350,000 7 per cent. (free of income tax) Cumulative Pre- 
ference shares of £1, and 250,000 Ordinary shares of 
£1 each, of which 235,000 Preference and 58,340 
Ordinary shares have been issued privately at par. The 
remaining 115,000 Preference and 191,660 Ordinary 
shares have been issued to the Vendors of the Brazilian 
business. The Preference shares are entitled to a Cumu- 
lative Preferential Dividend of 7 per cent. per annum, 
free of British income tax. The amount required for the 
dividend on the preference shares (with tax at 4s.) is 
£30,625, which is covered 3.6 times on the basis of 1925 
net earnings of £111,050. Dealings in the preference 
shares will, no doubt, open at a small premium. Allow- 
ing for tax free dividends of 7 per cent. the shares at 
20s. will yield £8 15s. gross, at 21s. £8 6s. 8d. gross, and 
at 22s. £7 19s. 1d. gross. The ordinary shares may open 
at a larger premium. The net earnings last year of the 
Brazilian Company were equivalent to 32 per cent. on 
the Ordinary shares of the new Company after payment 
of its Preference dividends. We think well of the pros- 
pects of this Company. It will be controlled by Bryant 
& May, Ltd., and has no undue competition to face. 
Swedish Match are not interested in Brazil. 
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LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE Ce 


i sd 


SECURITY - £11,094,132 


Ficcidents = Fire = Marine 


The Company transacts, either direct or through 
its Allied Companies, all classes of Insurance 
Business. 


It particularly begs to draw attention to its 

Comprehensive Policy covering in one document 

Loss from Fire, Explosion, Riot, Burglary, 
Accidents to Servants, &c. 


45, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
155, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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